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Averages Are Fundamental in Economic Ornithology 
By W.L.McATEE, Bureau Biological Survey, Washington, D.C. 


Survey so exemplifies a problem pervading the whole structure of 
economic ornithology that it may well be taken as the text of a dis- 
sertation on the really basic principles of the science. The case, as stated* by 
L. C. Whitehead, Leader in Rodent Control, San Antonio, Texas, is as follows: 
“While engaged in rabbit-control work in Ward and Reeves counties last 
year (1924), I was interested in the differences of opinion voiced as to the 
economic importance of the White-necked Raven prevalent in that vicinity. 
One of the first questions asked by Mr. ‘John Doe,’ prior to taking up jack- 
rabbit poisoning was, as to whether the poisoned jack rabbits would kill the 
Ravens if eaten by the latter. Mr. ‘Doe’ declared that without the Ravens it 
would not be possible to raise a crop of alfalfa seed in the Pecos Valley, inas- 
much as the Ravens are the only control which they have for the ‘conchuela’ 
(Chlorochroa ligata), an insect of the stink-bug family. Mr. ‘Doe’ stated that 
every Raven was worth at least a dollar to him, and it was thoroughly under- 
stood by his hands that anybody found shooting one was fired then and there. 
“In this connection it is recalled that comment was made in the previous 
season upon the number of Ravens present in the Fort Stockton country during 
the summer, in the alfalfa fields of that district. There the Ravens were re- 
ported as saving the hay crop by feeding in the fields in great numbers upon 
the alfalfa caterpillar (Eurymus eurytheme). 

“Tn contrast to the above beneficial habits of this Raven, which I found 
also to be a considerable scavenger in cleaning up dead jack rabbits, Mr. 
‘Richard Roe,’ across the river in Reeves County, stated that during the melon 
season the Ravens caused him $25 damage a day by destroying cantaloupes 
and truck crops where not driven off, and he seemed to be just as eager to 
destroy the Ravens as Mr. ‘Doe’ was to protect them.” 

Here we have forcibly presented problems wl:ich arise in every piece of 


A SITUATION encountered in field-work of the United States Biological 


*The wording somewhat modified for purposes of publication. 
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field-work in economic ornithology. The inevitable dominance of personal 
experience in judgments on the value of birds is one of them. Each man’s 
view seems to be confined by a horizon of his own interests, which prevents 
his seeing those of even his neighbors. Thus Richard Roe wants to exterminate 
the Ravens because they destroy his melons; he does not think of what would 
happen to his neighbor’s alfalfa if he were successful in destroying the birds. 
Kill the melon depredators and we kill also the conchuela- and caterpillar- 
destroyers. We cannot eat our cake and have it too. Richard Roe may find 
melon-raising undesirable because of market conditions and not resume it 
next year, but that makes no difference; this year those condemned Ravens 
are eating his melons and must be slaughtered. Likewise, John Doe may stop 
raising alfalfa, lose all interest in the Ravens, and when he hears Richard 
Roe’s threats against them, agree, ‘Well, let him kill them, I can’t worry.” 

It is in just such circumstances that a codrdinating agency is needed to 
balance the views of the Roes and Does, and weigh them in the light of other 
information available, in other words, reduce them to the average. Very few 
of our birds are either wholly bad or wholly good. They may feed on the 
produce of man’s husbandry or upon beneficial organisms, but the question is 
to what extent, and are such objectionable traits counter- or over-balanced by 
the destruction of pests, many of which man finds it difficult or impossible 
directly to combat? The average must be learned. A bird may be injurious 
in a locality where a tempting cultivated food is available, and never known 
to do damage in another where that particular food is lacking, witness the 
Bobolink or ‘Rice Bird’ in the Carolinas, and the same species in New England. 
There may, indeed, be diametrically opposite local judgments on a species for 
identically the same activity: for instance, on certain Hawks for harrying birds 
on a game-farm, where they are detested and outlawed, and on rice-fields, 
swarming with Blackbirds, where they are appreciated and protected. There 
must be some agency, somewhere, that will take into account such local dif- 
ferences and form a composite picture of bird activities that will be nearer the 
truth than localized groups of observers ever can attain. 

The Biological Survey is just such an organization, and for forty years it 
has been building up a fund of information on the economic relations of birds 
that is always available for consideration in connection with local problems in 
economic ornithology. In the laboratory investigations of the food of birds, 
percentage by volume estimates are made; these are numerical quantities 
that can be averaged, that give us dependable information on the composition 
of bird-food, and from which def.nite conclusions can be drawn, according to 
the preponderance of useful or harmful elements. If we could have as reliable 
a method of averaging observed local differences in the utility of birds, we 
would be fortunate indeed, but in this matter judgment must enter; however, 
it should be judgment that takes into consideration all known factors. Birds 
must be judged on their general behavior and on average food habits; in other 
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words, on their economic fendencies rather than on local activities and seasonal 
or otherwise exceptional behavior, or, in other words, on possibly far from 
normal overt acts coming to the attention of not especially qualified observers. 

The fruit-grower bitterly condemns the Robin; the rice-grower would ex- 
terminate the Bobolink; the trout-fisherman cries for the scalp of the Great 
Blue Heron; and the deer-hunter shouts ‘‘Death to the Eagle’”’—each forgetting 
that the relation of the bird in question to his particular interests is but one 
phase of many-sided activities of a creature which ranges the continent, and 
concerning which the public interest is certainly paramount to that of any 
and all private interests. 

The weak point in such clamor is the same as criticized throughout this 
paper, neglect of the rule of averages. A bird’s general status as a wholly pro- 
tected, a partially protected, or an unprotected species should depend on its 
general record at all seasons and in all localities, and this fundamental ranking 
for economic purposes should never be obscured by considerations as to local 
or temporary aberrations in behavior. 

In case of loss due to birds, measures, not involving the death of the birds, 
that will minimize or prevent the damage, should first be sought. If satis- 
factory means of this sort cannot be found, strictly local control may be 
authorized, but it should have none of the aspects of, and should not be allowed 
to grow into, a general campaign for extermination. Ornithologists must be 
alert to prevent serious encroachment upon the code of bird-protective laws. 
Bird-protection may be compared to a sand-dune—impressive to the view 
and solid if not undermined, but which a menacing wave here, another there, 
may soften and undercut, so that the whole mass will collapse. 

The proper remedy for local and sporadic depredations by birds is local and 
temporary control. When it appears that local campaigns against certain 
species are becoming so numerous as to assume the character of general war- 
fare, it is time to assert the public interest and to remind aggressors that it is 
not in accordance with good public policy to permit the frittering away, by 
local attacks, of the numbers of a bird of good general record. The degree 
of protection a bird should receive must be decided by competent and lawfully 
authorized bodies, and decisions should be based on the fullest possible in- 
formation, permitting a just estimate or average of the bird’s tendencies for 
good or bad at all seasons and over its whole range. 


A ROBIN FAMILY 
Photographed by H. H. Pittman, Wauchope, Saskatchewan, Can. 
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Some Bird Residents 
By CLARENCE M. BEAL (Age 15), Jamestown, N. Y. 


(With Photographs by the Author) 


HEN the chill, frosty nights of October bring signs of the sun’s waning 

power, and the rains and snows of November give a desolate look to 

field and wood, then my thoughts turn to the birds, great and small, 
who will stay throughout the bleak winter not far from their nesting-sites of 
the summer before. 

The Chickadee, that lively little chap, is invariably one of the first birds 
I think of. I remember the nests I have found the summer before, high on the 
hillside and down in the valley. During the past winters they have always 
been common at my feeding-trays. Their presence has added a cheerful at- 
mosphere to the thin winter air, and I always hope that they will be in the woods 
in goodly numbers to get their share of sunflower seeds and suet. 

On some barren, wind-swept field, the Prairie Horned Larks will glean their 
meals of weed seeds, while 
the icy winds send the corn- 
husks streaming and rustling 
and sweep the hard pellets 
of snow through the air un- 
til they drift at the edge of 
some snowbound wood. 
Here, on these fields, the 
Larks will nest when spring 
shows signs of its approach. 
The male will mount high up 
into the sky and pour forth 
his pleasant little song to 
his mate who sits upon her 
eggs far below him, while 
the wind, still chilly, blows 
from the north. One day 
(June 5), a boy companion 
of mine found a young Lark 
which was evidently out of 
the nest. I photographed it 
while the parent birds hov- 
ered overhead and uttered 
their teet-sit note until we 
had left the vicinity. 4 

The same day, ina pleas- A CHICKADEE HELPS H 
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ant gulley where ferns grow luxuriantly and pink moccasin flowers stand at 
attention above the leafy floor of the forest, I found a female Junco completing 
her nest on the bank of the stream. Her mate sang a ditty from a nearby hem- 
lock, to the tune of a small 
brook which tumbled over 
the rocks on its mad dash 


to the river far down in the 
valley. A few of these birds 


remain here during the 
winter and come to my 
feeding-trays, especially 
for millet. In the winter of 
1923-24 they were practi- 
cally absent and did not 
make their appearance un- 
til the latter part of March, 
after the Robins had started 
to come back. 

In the big woods the 
great northern Pileated 
Woodpecker will probably 
be heard as he thumps 


“tae 


* 


TANG EO ATRIE NORMED upon some worm-infested 
tree in his search for food. 


He is usually quite wary and probably will be flying farther into the woods on 
his big wings. During the latter part of the winter he becomes very noisy and 
fills the woods with his loud kuk-kuk-kuk, which is not nearly as quickly uttered 
nor as high-pitched as the call of the Flicker. On May 28, I found, high up 
in a great beech tree, the nest of one of these fine birds. A friend of mine also 
found a nest in a woodland about 8 miles from this one and about 2 miles 
from Lake Chautauqua. When I found the nest-hole, I was not sure whether 
it was in use or not, so I went on my way through beds of beautiful Virginia 
cowslips and wild geraniums. Later in the day I came back, and from the 
very tree flew a Pileated Woodpecker. I hid behind a large tree 150 feet away 
and waited for the bird. She soon came back and went into the hole. Im- 
mediately there issued forth a peculiar hissing or buzzing noise that can hardly 
be described. The young ones—for they were the noise-makers—must have 
been very hungry. Later, the female emerged from the tree and flew away 
over the woods in an undulating flight. 

Several days later I went to the woods intent upon getting photographs of 
these Red-Crested Woodpeckers. I shinned and climbed for 50 feet up a 
nearby beech tree, with my heavy camera on my back, and found a fine perch 
for myself, only 10 to 12 feet from the nest. Here I sat and waited for the 
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appearance of the birds. Both the male and female soon appeared in a nearby 
oak and thumped and pounded the tree in their quest of food for their raven- 
ously hungry offspring. The mosquitoes swarmed about my head in hordes and 
made life miserable for me, but I remained as motionless as possible. It was not 
very long before the female flapped over to the top of the tree which held her 
young. She slowly edged her way down the other side of the trunk and after 
a while reached the hole. There she stood motionless and looked at me. Her 
scarlet crest stood erect and her dark, almost black, body-feathers shone in 
the sunlight. I clicked her picture and then she dove, head foremost, into 
the cavity. Soon she emerged and flew away. Later I heard her calling, far 
away in the woods down the valley. I secured a few more photographs before 


A NORTHERN PILEATED WOODPECKER AT ITS THRESHOLD 
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the light became poor. The male came to the tree once without seeing me. 
Suddenly he caught a glimpse of me—his big yellow eyes fairly popped from 
his head. He stretched his neck to its full length and then took an excursion 
to more remote parts. The female’s eyes were rather brown, and she also 
lacked the red cheek-line of her mate. When I left the woods, the Tanagers and 
Vireos were singing their odes to the setting sun and the Pileateds were voicing 
their approval of my departure. 

The Blue Jay is found here throughout the year and is more or less common. 
In a woods composed chiefly of tall hemlocks, pines, and a few deciduous trees, 
I found, on May 15, a Jay’s nest. It was placed about 7 feet up in a young 
hemlock. It seemed rather small for such a large bird. The mother did not 
leave the nest until I had touched the little tree, but when she left she gave 
me some ear-splitting remarks about minding my own business. Nevertheless, 
I climbed the tree, which swayed considerably, and looked over the edge of 
the nest of rootlets upon four olive-clay-colored eggs with brown specks on 
them. Later in the year I photographed some young Jays from a nest a boy 
friend had found. A very deep gulley in the northern part of Chautauqua 
County has scores of Jays in it, and to see bands of lovely Blue Jays flying 
across the chasm or among the great hemlocks is a beautiful sight indeed. 

From the dark woods comes a mourn- 
ful cry, Who-who-who-ah! The sound 
echoes through the swamps and over the 
moonlit creek. On the water hundreds 
of Mergansers and Golden-eye Ducks are 
splashing and quacking, eager for the 
lakes to lose their ice that they may 
leave for their nesting-grounds. Through 
the dimly lighted aisles of the woods, on 
silent wings, the Barred Owl flaps his 
way. Now and then he hoots for a 
mate, then he perches on some dead 
stub and surveys the ground with his 
large, saucer-like eyes, in the hope of 
sighting a scurrying mouse. Two years 
ago, in a low, swampy woods, a friend 
of mine found the nest-hole of a pair of 
Barred Owls. The hollow was, perhaps, 
35 feet up in a maple which leaned out 
over a pond at the edge of a marsh. In 
the nest were three snapping, clawing 
young Owls. Our hands were scratched 
considerably before we could lower the 
YOUNG BARRED OWL young to the ground in a burlap bag. 
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We photographed them several times while the old Owls hooted and flew from 
tree to tree, followed by flocks of angry Grackles and Redwings. The young 
Owls seemed rather intelligent and scarcely tried to get away. This year, three 
eggs, white in color, were laid in the nest, but the Owls deserted it because of 
some scorpion-like ticks which were in the hole. When the wind sighs through 
the pines and the moon shines over the icy creek, then I know the Owls will 
fill the ghostly winter woods with their calls. 


The Old Crow’s Nest 


A blot against a stainless sky 
Where echoed far and wide the strident cry 
Of hungry young. 


The gaunt-armed sycamore flung wide 
Its solitary arms with leaves to hide 
The uncouth mass. 


But winds have torn away disguise, 
And silhouetted blank against the skies 
The old nest hangs. 


Will ebon wing flit back again 
When sap flows leafward with the springtime rain? 
Who of us know? 


—DeEtputA PHILues, Corona del Mar, Calif. 


PINNATED GROUSE 
Photographed by H. H. Pittman, Wauchope, Saskatchewan, Can. 


Undesirable Neighbors—and a Tragedy 


By CHARLES O. HANDLEY, Beachton, Ga. 


with the exception of a few like the Swallows, avoid close association 

with all birds, including their own species. Each male or female, as 
the case may be, chooses a nesting-area, the boundaries of which soon become 
as definitely known to other birds as if they were marked, ‘‘Posted—No Tres- 
passing Allowed.” For instance, a pair of Red-tailed Hawks may patrol a 
whole neck of woods of many acres and keep out all other Red-tails; a pair of 
Crested Flycatchers, a whole orchard; or a pair of Orioles, a single tree. When 
nesting-areas overlap, there is a constant fight to declare ownership. The 
fittest survive and the unfit pass on, either to oust some other more unfit 
than himself or to join the surplus band of unmated individuals. 

Since all of the fittest survive, even in spite of persecution, there are often 
undesirable occupants in an area which all the birds in the neighborhood 
object to and make it known by their vociferous uproar. But in spite of ob- 
jections, since the undesirables are fit they have to be endured. For instance, 
Flickers, Robins, and Bluebirds may be nesting in an old orchard when a pair 
of Screech Owls or Sparrow Hawks put in their appearance. In case a pair of 
Flickers is occupying the nesting-site desired by the intruders, they are ex- 
pelled and their eggs and young, as the case may be, are eaten or pitched out, 
while the other birds voice their protest. It is true, I have seen a Grackle’s 
nest in a hollow stub only 2 feet below an occupied Sparrow Hawk’s nest, and 
a Robin’s nest in the same tree not much further away. But, oh, the bedlam 
that existed under such conditions! 


\ , TITH the development of the nesting instinct each season, land-birds, 


It was my good fortune, during the spring of 1915, to note an even closer 
association between two members of the Thrush family—Robins and Blue- 
birds. Either would gladly have done without the other, but the Robins, though 
larger and stronger, were at a disadvantage since the Bluebirds were a little 
quicker in flight and could take refuge in their nest. So the two nested within 
a few inches of each other though they were constantly in battle. 

For a number of years previous, a pair of Bluebirds had nested several 
times each year in a nest-box under an eave of the granary. They were not 
banded, and may or may not have been the same individuals each time. Early 
in April, 1915, the Bluebirds selected the box as usual, and had their nest 
nearly completed by the 22d, when a pair of Robins selected the flat top of 
the same box as a desirable nesting-site. For the first few days the Bluebirds 
put up a stiff fight and neither had time for nest-building. Finally, the Blue- 
birds, finding themselves overpowered, took advantage of the absence of the 
Robins or flew to the nest-entrance and entered quickly with the Robins in 
close pursuit, and thus were able to finish their nest. 

On April 24, the Bluebird’s nest contained one egg. Three days later, when 
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I looked again, it contained three eggs and the Robin’s nest one. Both nests 
held four eggs when incubation began. On looking into the nests on May 13, 
I found four Bluebirds in one and three Robins in the other. The fourth 
Robin’s egg was pipped but had not opened. The young bird was still stuck 
in the shell the next morning, so I removed it. It was slightly smaller than 
the other three youngsters which had already grown strong. 

Now that the Bluebirds had to feed their young on an average of once 
every two or three minutes, it became quite a problem since the Robins never 
tired of chasing them away. Many times they sat on the nearby electric wires 
and waited for the Robins to go away; or after waiting a few moments, flew 
directly to the nest and slipped through the entrance quickly before the Robins 
had time to strike. 

Cn May 24, I set up my camera a few feet from the nest and ran a thread 
from the shutter release to my makeshift blind a short distance away. Those 
were the most provoking Robins that I have ever tried to photograph. They 
sat on the electric wires and scolded, on the roof above the nest, and every- 
where, but did not go to the nest as long as I was about. Twice the female 
even lit on top of the camera and all the time kept up her racket. The Blue- 
birds, taking advantage of the discomfiture of the Robins, went regularly to 
their nest. Several times the female Bluebird stopped at the Robin’s nest, 
instead of going to her own, and cleared away the excreta which the Robins 
were neglecting. Once she even went so far as to feed the young Robins instead 
of her own within the box. She was 
photographed in the act. I waited 
in the blind more than an hour, 
hoping that this strange perform- 
ance would be repeated or that the 
Robins would go to their nest but 
was forced to leave the blind be- 
fore either took place. 

Later in the afternoon, while I 
was setting up my camera at the 
nest, the young Robins became 
frightened and every one jumped 
out. I tried in vain to quiet them 
again in their nest, and while so 
occupied, a friendly cow became 
entangled in the shutter release 
cord which happened to be across 
an open gate. The camera was 
pulled from its insecure stand and 
put out of commission for the time 
being. A BLUEBIRD FEEDS YOUNG ROBINS 
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At this time three of the young Robins, though well feathered, were unable 
to fly. The fourth bird, the one which had stuck in the shell, was as large as 
the others but had not developed any feathers. It left the nest with the others 
and, being unprotected, died of cold during the following night. The Bluebirds, 
though well-feathered, remained in their nest nearly a week longer before 
leaving it on their own accord. Neither the Robins nor the Bluebirds used the 
nest-box again during the summer. 

Early the next spring, both pairs of birds came back and began quarreling 
about the nesting-site. The Bluebirds had made little headway when the 
Robins had finished their nest, so I took down the box and placed it on the 
crossbeam of an electric light pole about a hundred feet away. The Robin’s 
nest, which at that time contained one egg, was transferred to a shelf put up 
to replace the box. The nest contained three eggs when, on the night of April 
25, rats destroyed them all. The next morning the Robins began a new nest 
on the crossbeam against the side of the Bluebird’s nest-box. The Bluebirds, 
having about finished their nest, fought the Robins vigorously but, as before, 
were forced to submit to their close proximity. 

On May 3, each nest contained a single egg, and in due time each bird com- 
pleted a set of five. When I examined the nests on May 17, the Robin’s held 
three pipped eggs and a mashed bird; the fifth egg had disappeared. The 
Bluebird’s eggs showed no sign of hatching. The young Robins left their nest 
on May 31, and nothing further was seen of them. 

After a terrific thunder shower on the morning of June 3, my attention was 
attracted by the excited calls of the female Bluebird. Investigation showed 
that the male Bluebird had been electrocuted. He stood rigid, firmly grasping 
the high-powered wire, with his head through the wet nest entrance. When I 
took him from the wire he still held in his bill a live and squirming cutworm 
which had been intended for his babies. About an hour later the female was 
picked up lifeless under the box. It may be of interest to note that the electric 
wire was well-covered with the usual type of fabric-rubber insulation. 

Then came an interesting experience. The next-box with its five well- 
feathered occupants was removed to a convenient and safe place where I 
could feed them. Getting enough insects for five hungry Bluebirds was a 
hopeless task, so artificial food was resorted to. They took this readily after 
it had been offered a few times. Hard-boiled egg, wet with saliva, was eaten 
greedily; almost a whole egg being consumed in a day. Cottage cheese and a 
few cutworms and crickets completed the diet at first. 

By June 6, the birds were getting very restless and exercised themselves by 
stretching their wings. Two days later, when the nest-box was opened, one 
flew out and lit in the grass about 40 feet away. The whole brood was then 
transferred to a large box covered with screen wire. At once two of them began 
flying from one end of the box to the other with evident delight. 

By June 12, one or two of them had learned to pick up food when it was 
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placed before them. At first their procedure of feeding was very amusing. 
The bird, quivering with anticipation, reached for the morsel with mouth wide 
open as if expecting to be fed. This failing, it then picked at the food with 
mouth wide open. In a short time they all learned to feed themselves well. 
It was of interest to note that the yolk of the egg was eaten first, possibly 
because of its brighter color. 

One morning, while cleaning the box, two of the birds escaped and flew to 
a nearby white pine. At first they seemed to enjoy their freedom, but soon 
huddled close together in an attempt to protect themselves from the drizzling 
rain. A little later, when I called, they came eagerly for food and were put 
back, wet and bedraggled, into the box. On June 18, another escaped and was 
not seen again; two days later, another disappeared. The three remaining birds 
were then liberated, each wearing a leg-band of small copper wire. During 
the next two weeks they came readily for food when called, the ‘squeak call’ 
being used as their dinner-bell. On July 4, one bird died shortly after making 
a breakfast on fried potatoes. For a week longer the remaining two followed 
me about and picked up insects and spiders while I worked in the garden. 
Later, when I neglected to feed them, they resorted to mulberries. One morn- 
ing I was much surprised to see a Bluebird feeding on cultivated cherries, a 
habit which I had not before observed, but closer inspection showed it to be 
one of my tame birds. 

Gradually, as they learned to get better food than I could give them, they 
grew away from me. Finally they refused to come when I called, though they 
never failed to open their mouths and flutter their wings, as is usual with 
young birds anticipating food. The fall flocking of the Bluebirds broke the 
final tie between us, leaving me with high hopes of their return another season. 


The Migration of North American Birds 


SECOND SERIES 


XXXII. THE FLICKERS 


Compiled by Harry C. Oberholser, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey* 


YELLOW-SHAFTED FLICKER 


As a species, the Yellow-shafted Flicker (Colaptes auratus) inhabits most 
of North America, except the southwestern and extreme northern portions. 
It is one of our commonest and best-known birds in the eastern United States. 
In most portions of its range it is resident, but it is more or less migratory 
northward. Three subspecies are recognized in North America, of which the 
ranges are as follows: 

The typical Flicker (Colaptes auratus auratus) is resident in the south- 
eastern United States north to eastern North Carolina, north-central South 
Carolina, north-central Georgia, central northern Alabama, northwestern 
Tennessee, southwestern Indiana, southern Illinois, southeastern Missouri, 
central Arkansas, and southeastern Oklahoma; west to eastern Oklahoma and 
eastern Texas; south to southeastern Texas, southern Alabama, and southern 
Florida; and east to the Atlantic Coast from Florida to North Carolina. 

The Northern Flicker (Colaptes auratus luteus) breeds in the eastern United 
States and southeastern Canada, north to Newfoundland, southern Quebec, 
southern Ontario, Michigan, Iowa, and Nebraska; west to western Nebraska, 
eastern Colorado, western Oklahoma, and northwestern Texas; south to 
central northern Texas, central Oklahoma, central northern Arkansas, central 
eastern Missouri, south-central Illinois, south-central and southeastern Indiana, 
northeastern Alabama, southwestern North Carolina, and southern Virginia; 
and east to eastern Virginia, New Jersey, Massachusetts, and Nova Scotia. 
It winters north to southern Maine, southern Ontario, southern Michigan, 
and Nebraska; and south to southern Texas, southern Louisiana, southern 
Alabama, and northern Florida. It is of casual occurrence on the Bermuda 
Islands. 

The Boreal Flicker (Colaptes auratus borealis) breeds north to Labrador, 
northern Quebec (southern Ungava), northern Ontario, northern Manitoba, 
northwestern Mackenzie, and northwestern Alaska, west to western Alaska 
and central western British Columbia; south to southeastern British Columbia, 
southern Montana, northern Wyoming, South Dakota, Minnesota, central 
Ontario, and central Quebec; and east to Labrador. It winters in the United 
States south to California, Colorado, and probably also the northeastern 


*In the compilation of the migration tables in this article, the writer has, as in previous papers, received 
much assistance from Miss May T. Cooke. 
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United States. It is of accidental occurrence in Greenland and Hudson Strait, 
and on the Pribilof Islands, Alaska. 

In the table of migration dates given below, the records cover a portion of 
the winter range, but as the wintering of the Flicker is more or less irregular 
in the northernmost parts of the United States, these records are added to 
show the movements of the bird when migratory. Records that are marked 
with an asterisk (*) refer to the Boreal Flicker, all others to the Northern Flicker. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


Number me 
LOCALITY | otyears | Aveiage dete of | Earliest date of 
record 
iBallStontSpa-cNieVi... Rees 27 April r1 March 20, 1919 
Blanes DUT OLE Vinita pene ayes eae 5 April 14 March 31, 1914 
DO VTACUSE ANI NY  eetarn en! = kis) .0 lees 16 April 5 March 21, 1903 
Bul eball OPIN Vinee os ely te, vo ces ok He 8 March 12 Rare winter 
IBeauninetoum Viewer anette en fit an a 13 April 5 March 3, 1912 
Rabat eee Rene de Re a a No 8 18 April 7 March 22, 1912 
Step OHNSbUEy-R ie ete oe 31 April 11 Occasional in vont 
| 2 Ouse records: 
4 | March 7, 1911 
phulton Ne Ete seit ys oe ee ee | 6 April 13 April 4, 1897 
Manchester NSE meet eaee oe su: he ot 8 April 13 | April 6, 1892 
Bortlaivdr iV chat ieten eme Nat nee 17 April 12 March 15, 1908 
| | January 1, 1887 
Phillips sp Wier eres seer Ase fics a ee, - 16 April 15 March 30, £905 
Bliswortne Mes: cer trate hss 13 April 16 March 31, 1918 
(Crandel\Vlananrs Nii ances styles ete 4 | April 17 April 12, 1890 
Stem OM IN Gp an, Ses ly ie apes 12 April 16 April 5, 1889 
Scotchs ake ben 0 yee ae ae 26 April 18 April 5, 1910 
Ine a 7ee UNS ie a one Meer ae ee | 9 | April 20 April 7, 1895 
WWolivallea I Smeets, Meme saree tierce ee Apu 26 March 26, 1915 
Momeren IOUS seicie te a aenasteteyer e | 19 April 19 A Sh eae 
arc : 
CC OUGL epee tees agate he NS s cages | | April 29 April 27, 1881 
a ato Ps IS tit Bas ee ee ee | i | May 19 May 2, 1889 
North) River, Pee Iva. -..ceee ees 6 | April 21 | ye cee 
4 SER alae ee reel wet ate, 2a: | June s, : 
see (Qa Gie Wn ah a nas Ao ee ee 30 | March 17 Rare, winter 
Ft. Wayne, | eta eh a coe Lean de 20 ‘| March 29 Rare, winter 
@hicacowlll Ree ake ben were 2 35 March 18 Rare, winter 
Houghton Mich? segs as fees ase 6 April 26 _ April 9, 1910 
Tee Toe ONn tien lor nen ms | 17 March 26 Rare, winter 
DP onsit on Ont eee has os ake | 25 | April 11 Rare, winter 
Ottawa Ont ee A is a, 42 April 16 March 26, 1907 
ING edison Wis tate Shs ais 24 | March 26 Rare, winter 
Ibe} Crosse Wise A ee es idage ace ae 9 | April 2 March 25, 1910 
Ladysmith Wists re eee ee | 4 April 11 April 3, 1921 
¥6P sCloud, Minti’, ... te seca so: ¢0+ 10 April 7 | March 29, 1918 
Saturna iti ce. vote an ak 3 April 17 April 2, 1905 
*Vankion S.Daksos. once. 4-4 6 | March 12 Rare, winter 
*Sioux Falls, S Dak ties tie ot hes ® March 26 March 16, 1908 
FEaalictow! Sak eeow Ee. ocaecs es: | 9 April 3 March 27, 1919 
*Fargo N.D TSE ee 8 April rr March 29, 1925 
BN DD) gate mean 
“a Guarhaeh letras ING IDF cas eds ono an ook 6 ue 11 ee a g0e7 * 
“Chankemy IN IDE so gccucsston 5004004 9 pril 10 arch 30, 19 
aA iN Engen «aL eee, Cae 5 area 28 April 12 March 30, 1918 
*Winnip Mane Moe nee on: ig April 18 April 7, 1905 
“Winnipeg, Man.....+..+ +01... e noes at eee 
Raeburn Mian parter neta tre gel- tse iar ‘eee 
Alexander ales. o cen ewe ener cal 9) April’ 22 \pril 14, 189: 
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SPRING MIGRATION, continued 


Number : % 
LOCALITY otyeats | Avrneauval” | "spring arsivall 
NDEIsiod Sill, SEI Ke aga oadenonnoonaduccos 17) April 15 April 3, 1925 
AMiclzeansi Sask: etn abet ieee ete 8 April 23 April 3, 1915 
Hata, many sOrs INANE so nao occ noe emo 2 May 11 May 4, 1904 
AnnGbete, Takeevels SEIS os oo acoae ee ee: 10 April 22 April 6, 1907 
*Elagstaiia Alita gaye at kaart ee 8 April 21 April 13, 1912 
PB aif; tA lta heeer, gical keen aa ed ate 3 April 20 April 4, 1913 
“Al Dich Co} Thy NMA occas Hine Ao 00-0 HMO ONE 4 April 25 April 17, 1910 
*CarvelMAltath a eee mes seen ta eee 5 April 26 April 17, 1914 
+ HalEbanksnwa las ical aes earnest ene ene 2 May 5 April 25, 1922 


pit elian ce Va cla ene teeta 


May 2, 1834 


FALL MIGRATION 


Number at etot 
LOCALITY of years’ | Au foaauce | fall departure 
*Paradise, Wa biiawn agen, Soe eee November 12, 1912 
INoneh iRiver des Eyal sees ener eaters x September 30 October 25, 1890 
Wollivallle SINGS trtee eta ne creer 2 November 6 November 19, 1921 
IMontrealOue acne face a een eae 14 October 3 November 25, 18099 
Scotch sakesNe Bie. cee eee em eee 12 October 12 November 22, 1891 
RS Fam Kod alebs INGE oath ic, Asta ala cir om ) October 21 November 5, 1890 
Phillipsss Mice ere Geeta a eee 7 October 7 October 19, 1909 
Portland aVic ame ire ae ee 15 October 5 December 18, 1888 
October 22, 1917 
Stee Ohms bUtiyay Viernes eer eens II October 19 November 12, 1914 
Rutland Vite cee ees, 4: eee 7 October 12 November 1, 1914 
RochestemwNiVeeaaer ee ee een es ite) October 29 Rare, winter 
Renova’ Bayern nq crea ete 2 October 17 November 21, 1910 
OttawagOnuteeemee eae ech eke ene es 35 September 30 December 1, 1918 
AGronto. Ont, eee ere peer kee 11 October 6 Rare, winter 
london; Ontre secrete cor rae: 6 October 23 Rare, winter 
Sauleistemivianien Michie sneer wit October 1 October 24, 1920 
Sanduskya Ohio nee ee een eee 4 November 6 Rare, winter 
Ie WERE IEG), 5 nono ean oc ace ue coke 8 November 7 Rare, winter 
Chica cos lls Bree ety eee 9 October 23 Rare, winter 
Ladysmith a WiSheeeeeeee eee eee 3 October 4 October 14, 1923 
Madison: Wilsreesiel aa cio ae ee 10 October 28 Rare, winter 
*Hargow Nx Dales atti n ata eee 4 October 7 October 13, 1923 
<Alexanders lalla ene ne 4 September 23 October 22, 1912 
TA Wemiemilan Ar yaee os, Sia et wa) gra Pee 20 October 9 October 27, 1923 
AC mend ovo ING IDEM 5 con mone dn andeon. 2 October 1 October 2, 1920 
Ase yEM tor, SIO oan naoaaooeoose- 2 October 15 November 20, 1917 
Bobs AEM. S), IDM. sno gun andodacac: 3 October 25 November 7, 1915 
+ Hastebind SSaskitern Skee oemn enone ae 5 October 1 October 14, 1910 


*Atlin, B. C 


September 5, 1924 


RED-SHAFTED FLICKER 


The Red-shafted Flicker (Colaptes cafer), as a species, is distributed from 
southwestern Canada to the western United States and Mexico. It is mi- 
gratory to any considerable extent only in Canada. There are four recogniz- 
able subspecies, of which one is confined to central and southern Mexico; the 


others are found in North America. 


The common Red-shafted Flicker (Colaptes cafer collaris) breeds north to 
central Saskatchewan, central Alberta, and central British Columbia; west to 
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central British Columbia, central Washington, central Oregon, central and 
southwestern California, and northern Lower California; south to northern 
Lower California, Durango, Zacatecas, Nueva Leon, and northern Tamaulipas; 
east to western Texas, central Kansas, eastern Nebraska, central North Dakota, 
and eastern Saskatchewan. It winters over most of its United States and 
Mexican range, north at least occasionally to southern British Columbia, and 
east to central Oklahoma, casually to central Iowa and western Missouri. It 
is also of casual occurrence north to northern Alberta, and east to southern 
Manitoba and eastern Minnesota. 

The Northwestern Flicker (Colaptes cafer cafer) is resident in the Pacific 
coast region from Sitka in southeastern Alaska, south to northwestern Cali- 
fornia; east to northwestern British Columbia and the coastal mountains from 
Washington to northern California. 

The Guadalupe Flicker (Colaptes cafer rufipileus) is permanently resident 
and confined to Guadalupe Island, off the western coast of Lower California. 

In the region of the Great Plains and in some other parts of the northwestern 
United States and southwestern Canada, where the ranges of the Red-shafted 
Flicker and the Yellow-shafted Flicker overlap, the two species hybridize on 
an extensive scale; and specimens that show almost every conceivable com- 
bination of the characters of these two species are to be found.. These inter- 
mediates have sometimes been called ‘Hybrid Flickers’ (Colaptes hybridus). 

The subjoined migration records all refer to the common Red-shafted 
Flicker of the interior (Colaptes cafer collaris). While the species winters more 
or less over the region covered by these localities, the records indicate in a 
general way the movements of the birds during the years when they are wholly 
migratory at these particular stations. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


Number ; 
7 pepe Average date of Earliest date of 
EOE DETEX UA Ser Seong setieral spring arrival 
Walentimne Neb weer: ec teenie cial 4 April 1 March 22, 1910 
unary ow COLO. sees ee Steps a: gars opts 7 March 12 February 19, 1918 
Witty COLO Ronee ren tte Oe oe ek eats 6 March 26 March 16, 1907 
Vellowstone Park, Wy0)).°%.<+4--22-=: 4 April 12 April 8, 1914 
IBOZeTmati ae MIO Titan serene ray ass eee: 6 March 30 March 19, 1911 
Iie Seinehy, WOE, «ic ood ae beam oo Oe 5 April 12 April 9, 1907 
Columbia, BallssMont yee ae yee a als 5 March 31 1 wintered 1893-94 
March tro, 1895 
Reinialinisnn. MCs .ooecheeon dese cber 10 March tro March 1, 1906 
Virronm Wakewa ey Comet cern ae tee oe 4 March 25 Rare, winter 
OkanacanvandingB. Ouete =r e- is March 16 Rare, winter 
Number Average date of Latest date of 
LOCALITY ee ie spring departure spring departure 
Cormeen Wesco caccggoassoonmdeuddoe 2 March 16 March 20, 1923 
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FALL MIGRATION 


Number 


ee a Average date of Latest date of 
LOCALITY of years fall departure fall departure 
record 
| ° 
Okanagan! Wanding Be Cree es 2 November 21 Rare, winter 
iBozemraiiae Vomit ae erent Pee 6 November 8 November 21, 1912 
Bikes Stmavebyey IMO. oe ee Bob ae 4 October 10 November 4, 1904 
Yellowstone Park, \Wiy0l. 05). see 6 | October 30 _| December 4, 1917 
7 i aes Average date of Earliest date of 
LOC Sara Cec ars fall arrival fall arrival 
record 
SOMTEESE Emlke Xone ere A Pi Sete 2 October 11 October 3, 1924 


GILDED FLICKER 


The Gilded Flicker (Colaptes chrysoides) is resident in the southwestern 
United States and in northwestern Mexico. Its three subspecies have the fol- 
lowing distribution. 

The typical Gilded Flicker (Colaptes chrysoides chrysoides) occurs only in 
the southern portion of Lower California, north to about north latitude 29°. 

The San Fernando Flicker (Cola ptes chrysoides brunnescens) occupies north- 
central Lower California, from about north latitude 20° to near north latitude 31°. 

The Mearns Gilded Flicker (Colaptes chrysoides mearnsi) ranges north to 
central Arizona; west to central western Arizona, the southeastern corner of 
California (Duncan Flats), western Sonora, and northwestern Sinaloa, Mex.; 
south to central Sinaloa; and east to central Sinaloa, east-central Sonora, and 
southeastern Arizona. 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Birds 
SEVENTY-EIGHTH PAPER 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


(See Frontispiece) 


Flicker (Colaptes auratus, Figs. 3, 4)—Few strikingly plumaged birds 
exhibit less change in color than the Flicker. The male, very properly, may 
be distinguished from the female, by possessing a ‘moustache.’ It is less 
fitting, however, that this mark should be worn not only by the nestling male 
but by the nestling female. With other markings it is less sharply defined 
than in the adult. 

While bearing a close general resemblance to its parent, the nestling male 
differs from it in having a rusty or reddish tinge on the crown and usually a 
grayish wash on the lower throat. The back is paler, the underparts less richly 
vinaceous and with little or none of the yellowish tinge that distinguishes the 
winter adult. The black dots below average smaller and less circular and are 
not so widely fringed with yellowish. The same remarks apply to the female 
who further differs from her mother in having a black ‘moustache’ which she 
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loses at the postjuvenal molt. This affects the body plumage and at its con- 
clusion young and adults in winter look alike. 

I detect no evidences of spring molt, and summer birds differ from winter 
ones only in being paler and more worn. 

There are two races of the Flicker, Colaptes auratus auratus, the southern 
Flicker, a smaller, darker bird, and Colaptes auratus luteus, the northern Flicker, 
a larger, paler form. The Cuban Flicker (Colaptes chrysocaulosus chrysocaulosus) 
is a near relative and obvious representative of our bird, and it, in turn, is rep- 
resented by a smaller race (C. c. gundlachi) in the island of Grand Cayman. 

Red-shafted Flicker (Colaptes cafer, Figs. 1, 2)—The differences between 
the western and eastern Flickers are well shown by Mr. Fuertes’ plate. Note 
that the western, or Red-shafted Flicker, is suffused or tinted with reddish 
where the eastern bird is yellowish, that it has no nuchal band, that the malar 
stripe (‘moustache’) is red in the male and faintly suggested by a brownish 
stripe in the female. 

In nestling eastern Flickers we have seen that both sexes have a black 
malar stripe but in the Red-shafted Flicker the young birds resemble their 
parents in this character; that is, the young male has a distinct red stripe, the 
young female a faint brown one. In other respects the nestlings differ from 
their parents much as young eastern Flickers do from theirs. Their throat is 
browner, the underparts are without pinkish, the spots below average smaller. 
But these differences are lost at the postjuvenal molt, after which the young 
of the year resembles the adult in winter plumage. 

The races of the Red-shafted Flicker are Colaptes cafer cafer, the Mexican 
race; C. c. collaris, a larger and paler bird of the western United States; C. c. 
saturatior, the northwestern Flicker, of our northwest coast; and C. c. rufipileus, 
the Guadalupe Flicker with a more rufescent crown and a longer bill than the 
other forms. 

Where the ranges of the eastern and western Flickers meet at the western 
border of the plains and northwestward through British Columbia, the two 
birds interbreed, producing offspring variously intermediate between the 
parents (see, Allen, Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., 1892, pp. 21-44). 

Gilded Flicker (Colaptes chrysoides, Figs. 5, 6).—The Gilded Flicker com- 
bines in an interesting manner the characters of both the Red-shafted and 
Yellow-shafted Flickers. It has the yellowish quills of the eastern bird, but 
otherwise resembles the western one, except in the color of the underparts 
which are whiter than in either the eastern or western species. The nestling 
plumage resembles that of the Red-shafted Flicker, only the young male, 
therefore, having the red malar stripe. 

There are three races of the Gilded Flicker: Colaptes chrysoides chrysoides, 
a pale race of southern Lower California; C. c. brunnescens, a darker race of 
the Pacific coast region of northern Lower California; and C. c. mearnsi, the 
largest of the three races from Arizona and southeastern California. 


NORTHERN SHRIKE 
Photographed by H. H. Pittman, Wauchope, Saskatchewan, Can. 


A SITTING WOODCOCK 
Photographed by Robert Cushman Murphy, at Bronxville, New York City, April 18, 1926 
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Motes from Field and Study 


Notes from Maine 


When Dr. A. W. Anthony, of Hartsdale, 
N. Y., one of our Stanton Bird Club members, 
paid a visit to his summer home near Old 
Orchard, Maine, in the first week of May, he 
found that a pair of Robins had built a nest 
at the extreme left side of the projecting top 
over the outside door. Six weeks later he 
came to Maine again. A few days before his 
arrival, on June 22, workmen had enclosed 
the veranda in its summer screens, thus 
separating the Robins from their nest. To 
his amazement he found not one but six 
nests, with the evident beginnings of a 
seventh, in a semi-connected row along, the 
top of the door! The first nest was finished 
but apparently had not been occupied; the 
second, fully completed, held three eggs; the 
third was not quite finished; the fourth was 
finished; the fifth, unfinished; and the sixth, 
not nearly as far along as the fifth. Thougha 
seventh nest had seemingly been contem- 
plated, the work had gone no further than 
‘putting up the batter.’ The nests were com- 
posed principally of mud and beach grass. 
Numbers 1 and 2 had less mud than grass 
in their structure; the others more mud and 
less grass. Did one pair build all the nests, 
experimentally, to find the best method, or 
did several Robins have a community 
scheme in view? Does a Robin ever build 
‘cock’s nests’ as does a Wren? Has a similar 
case ever been reported? 

Another item reported to our Bird Club 
concerns the use of sawdust piles as nesting- 
places for Bank Swallows. Two instances, 
in rather widely separated places, have come 
to our notice. The first is on the road to 
Waldoboro, near the coast, where, in a huge 
‘mountain’ of sawdust, near an abandoned 
sawmill, may be found forty or more nest- 
ing-holes of a colony of Swallows. The open- 
ings are not round but elliptical, with the long 
axis horizontal. From North Fryeburg, in 
this state, comes another record of similar 
nests of the Bank Swallows in a sawdust 
pile. The observer who examined the nests 


reported them as being very mouldy.— 
(Mrs. €. E.) Daisy Ditt Norton, Sec., 
Stanton Bird Club, Lewiston, Maine. 


Turkey Buzzards Eat Pumpkins 


That the Turkey Buzzard eats carrion, 
and carrion only, has been my belief from 
boyhood. For more than half a century I 
have been familiar with the Buzzard in 
southern Ohio. In recent years there has 
been a noticeable increase in the number of 
Buzzards as the country people have been 
educated to regard the bird as a valuable 
scavenger. All my life long I have ranged 
the woods and the fields. On numberless 
occasions I have seen Buzzards feeding, and 
when I investigated I found they were eating 
a dead horse, cow, snake, rabbit, or something 
of the kind. Never have I had the slightest 
reason to believe that they ate anything else. 

Yet early in November, 1926, I took a 
walk up the East Fork of the Little Miami 
River. Near the cluster of houses known as 
Elk Lick, I saw a score of Buzzards perched 
on the fence-rails in a corner of a cornfield. 
As I came nearer, more of the birds, which 
I had not seen before, rose from the ground, 
and the whole flock flew lazily away and 
perched in the top of a giant sycamore tree 
by the side of the river. There were 62 of 
them, and they made the top of the tree 
black. Of course, I took it for granted that 
when I reached the corner of the field where 
they had been I would find a dead animal of 
some kind. Judge of my surprise when I 
found there a pile of pumpkins, and that the 
Buzzards had been feeding on them. A few 
had been touched by frost, making them 
soft, and these had been all but pecked to 
shreds. But there were the marks of the 
Buzzards’ powerful beaks on the sides of the 
big yellow pumpkins that otherwise were as 
sound as a dollar. 

It seemed to me that I had made an inter- 
esting discovery, namely, that Turkey 
Buzzards, on occasion, are eaters of vege- 
table matter. Certainly it upset my belief of 
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a life-time that the Buzzard confined his diet 
to meat, and I was glad that there was with 
me a companion to bear witness to what I 
have related—Clark B. Firestone, one of the 
Editors of the Cincinnati Times-Star. Like 
myself, until with his own eyes he saw to the 
contrary, he believed that the Buzzard was 
an eater of carrion and nothing else. 

Later I discussed this matter with a prac- 
tical naturalist. He said that the 62 Buzzards 
I saw were migrating southward, and in 
Ohio a Buzzard has a hard time, for carrion 
is not easily found. In the old days, when a 
cow or a horse died, the farmer hauled it to 
some out-of-the-way place and the Buzzards 
did the rest. But that is no longer the case— 
Ohio laws forbid this sort of thing—and now, 
when a farm animal dies, it is buried. So, 
62 Buzzards flying in one flock over Ohio 
would have a small chance of finding food, 
and being hungry and nothing better offer- 
ing, they took to eating pumpkins, particu- 
larly as a pumpkin made soft and rotten by 
frost has some remote resemblance to flesh. 
—JaMES GREEN, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Unusual Abundance of Northern 
Predatory Birds in West Virginia 


Prior to the fall and winter of 1926, some 
twenty years of observation in Upshur 
County, West Virginia, had yielded but three 
definite records of the Goshawk. On No- 
vember 17, 1926, the writer was shown a fine 
specimen of this bird, killed by a neighbor 
while it was making a foray on his poultry- 
yard. Two days later, a trapper employed 
on the State Game Propagation Farm at 
French Creek, W. Va., caught another Gos- 
hawk in a steel trap placed near the pens of 
Ring-necked Pheasants. 

A neighbor woman, growing tired of losses 
to her poultry, made her first venture with a 
shotgun on the morning of November 24 
and killed a large Goshawk, the bird being 
then nailed to the poultry-house as a possible 
warning to other unwelcome visitors. A 
few days later, another neighbor woman 
caught one in a steel trap, set by the body of 
a chicken which she had found killed. Since 
that time the writer knows of one of these 
birds having been trapped and another shot 
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in the community, and he has seen two indi- 
viduals in raids on poultry-yards. One 
poultry-raiser estimates his losses from the 
Goshawks at twenty-five birds. 

A corresponding increase in the Great- 
horned Owls has also been noted in the com- 
munity. Several have been trapped or shot, 
and it is not at all uncommon to hear from 
three to five calling at one time. Doubtless 
this increase has contributed to the scarcity 
of Bob-whites at this time, a bird which was 
very abundant last year. 

No Snowy Owls have been reported in the 
county at this time, although one was re- 
ported at Clarksburg, W. Va., and another 
was killed at Mill Creek, W. Va. 

Such increases in the northern birds of 
prey, normally quite rare here, are of es- 
pecial interest in the light of E. H. Forbush’s 
recent prediction of such a movement, due 
to the scarcity of the snowshoe rabbit.— 
Mauvrice Brooks, French Creek, W. Va. 


The Movement of the Arctic Owl 


The southward movement of the Arctic 
or Snowy Owls during the past winter has 
been the subject of much comment. This 
movement has been explained as due to a 
shortage of food, as may be caused by a 
plague among the rabbits, which, along with 
lemmings, Ptarmigan, and Ducks con- 
stitute a great deal of this Owl’s food. Al- 
though we do not know if this is true or not, 
it has often been the cause in other years 
past. Large flights throughout Canada and 
the northern United States occurred in the 
winters of 1876-77, 1882-83, 1889-90, 1892- 
93, 1901-02, and 1905-06. During the winter 
of 1901-02 it was estimated that, in Ontario 
alone, 1,000 Snowy Owls had been killed. 

A great many of these Arctic birds have 
been shot already this winter (December 27), 
and many of these have come to their death 
in poultry-yards. This shows their love 
toward feathered game—Lwain BEATTIE, 
Kerwood, Ontario, Canada. 


Notes on the Loon in Michigan 


Most of my records of the Loon are from 
Luce County, Michigan, and the few others 
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are from St. Joseph County, Michigan. The 
Loon generally arrives in the North in spring 
as soon as the ponds and lakes begin to open. 
Many times the body of water which it fre- 
quents is nearly covered with ice when it 
arrives. Young are generally seen in July in 
northern Michigan. My records of arrival 
for McMillan, Luce County Mich., are as 
follows: April 20, 1921; April 19, 1022; 
April 26, 1923; April 24, 1924; April 18, 192s. 

In 1926, here at Three Rivers, I saw the 
first one on April 22, which is later than the 
most of my records for McMillan. It was 
not seen at this locality after May 8. During 
a few days that I spent in Luce County, in 
July, 1926, I saw a young bird of this species 
with its parents on McCormick Lake on 
July 16.—Oscar McKintry Bryens, Three 
Rivers, Mich. 


The Bronzed Grackle as a Bird of Prey 


On a foggy morning, October 11, 1926, at 
the Sault Locks, a flock of small birds were 
seen flying in a bewildered manner. Two of 
these lit on the pier and sat there as if cold 
and exhausted. They were picked up in the 
hand and brought into the shelter-house 
where they were warmed. After awhile they 
chirped up and began walking around. They 
then were put outside and the lockmen went 
about their duties. Soon they returned and 
saw a Bronzed Grackle pecking one of the 
small birds in the head. Both had been 
killed; the brains were gone, leaving only a 
part of the skull. Examination showed these 
two birds to be Pine Siskins. 

July 2, I banded five young Barn Swallows 
at Sault Jct., and on August 18 one of these 
was seen killed by a Bronzed Grackle.—K. 
CHRISTOFFERSON, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


Rescuing a Baltimore Oriole 


During the summer we discovered a Balti- 
more Oriole fledgling hanging outside his 
nest in a tall tulip tree, and when inspection 
with a bird-glass indicated that he was hope- 
lessly trapped, measures for the rescue were 
considered. Cutting the twigs to which the 
nest was attached with a 22-gauge rifle was 
decided upon, and when this was done, tak- 
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ing care to make the cut well away from the 
nest so the stub of the falling branch might 
help protect the bird from direct impact, 
first with the roof and then the ground, we 
soon had our little cripple in the hospital. 

The nest was caught before it reached the 
ground, and it was found that both a leg and 
a wing were seriously injured by having been 
tangled in the nest fibers—a_horse-hair 
wound around the leg had cut almost to the 
bone. 

After having a drink with a medicine 
dropper and some honey, the little fellow 
was put on an open second-floor porch, in a 
cage with the door open, and in the very 
early morning both parents were busy pro- 
viding food, which they had evidently been 
doing for the three days or more that their 
offspring had been suffering torture. The 
mother bird ventured inside the cage after a 
few trials at feeding through the bars. 

Otherwise than for the injured wing and 
leg, the bird was a husky youngster with 
plenty of ambition, as shown by its occa- 
sionally successful efforts to reach and perch 
in the swing of the canary cage in which it 
was domiciled. 

The leg finally sloughed off, but in spite of 
expert care he died a few days later, appar- 
ently from septicemia.—HENrRY W. GILLETT, 
Somers, Conn. 


Lapland Longspurs at Winthrop, Iowa 


November 7, 1926, proved a noteworthy 
day for me, for it was then that I first saw 
the Lapland Longspur in Buchanan County, 
Iowa. That morning was warm and bright, 
typical Indian Summer weather—a rare day 
in eastern Iowa in the fall of 1926 on this 
account, for much of the time the days were 
cloudy and cold, very disagreeable for tramp- 
ing in the fields, and, of course, not favorable 
for observing birds. On that morning, in 
company with R. H. Gillespie and Vance 
Allyn, I found an immense flock of Lapland 
Longspurs on a broad expanse of hayfields 
and pasture-land 4 miles south of Winthrop, 
Towa. 

There were several thousand of the birds 
feeding in the fields. As we approached, they 
flew up by hundreds, and as we proceeded 
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across the fields, small flocks of from 50 to 
100 birds were continually starting up in one 
direction or another. Flocks of the birds 
were wheeling and flying about the fields 
nearly the whole time we were there. The 
air was fairly alive with Lapland Longspurs. 
We would look closely at the ground about 
us, not seeing a bird, so well did their plum- 
age resemble the faded grass, yet when they 
sprang into the air on every side as we walked 
to within a few yards of them, we knew the 
fields were covered with the feeding birds. 
The Longspurs in the air circled this way 
and that, the individual flocks apparently 
guided by a common impulse, and they 
twittered gaily and called cher-up, cher-up, 
this last perhaps a word of communication 
to the others; we noted also a series of click- 
ing notes as they took wing. They seemed 
possessed of a nervous temperament which 
did not let them remain long in one partic- 
ular spot, but notwithstanding this tendency 
to move suddenly, they at times appeared 
to be quite tame. On bare spaces, where the 
rooting noses of hogs had turned the sod over, 
exposing the black soil beneath, the birds 
would sometimes congregate in small num- 
bers and remain there for considerable time. 
At such times we could study their markings 
closely. We would often see a row of them 
sitting on the fences, but in this exposed 
position they did not remain long. 

As the large flocks started up from the 
ground, they reminded me somewhat of fall 
whirlwinds which sweep down through the 
dry cornfields and send a cloud of corn- 
leaves whirling high into the sky. The Long- 
spurs whirl about and sail upward in much 
the same reckless, animated manner of the 
corn-leaves. The Lapland Longspur travels 
across the country in scattered flocks that 
are often strung out across the sky for a long 
distance, usually rather high. 

Although this was my first record for the 
bird, Vance Allyn has seen them frequently 
in both spring and fall for several years. 
It is difficult to estimate correctly a large 
flock of birds, especially when they are scat- 
tered out and continually shifting positions 
in a large field; in this case, I decided that 
2,000 would be a conservative estimate.— 
FRrep J. PreRcE, Winthrop, Iowa. 
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A Late Palm Warbler 


On November 28, 1926, while watching a 
flock of Juncos, with a few English Sparrows 
and an occasional Tree Sparrow, taking 
turns at our feeding-stations, we noticed a 
rather small, restless bird alight near the 
others. At once we decided that it must be 
a Warbler, despite the time of year. Although 
he refused to stay long in one position, flit- 
ting his tail jerkily, we were able to secure a 
good view of him for several minutes through 
our field-glasses, and at a distance of not 
over 20 feet. The most conspicuous mark- 
ings were. the yellowish underparts, with 
distinctly yellow tail coverts, and fine, dark- 
ish streaks along the throat and sides of the 
breast, though the entire breast was streaked 
somewhat, the streaks being narrow and not 
blotchy. The tail was dark, squarish across 
the end, and the tail feathers were appar- 
ently tipped with whitish on the individual 
feathers. The general color above was 
brownish, and streaked, though less notice- 
ably so than in the case of the Tree Sparrows. 
The top of the head was reddish-brown. The 
bird was first seen in an ash tree, about 15 
feet from the ground, on the edge of a tangled 
pasture. After a time, it flew off toward the 
river, 500 feet away. It did not associate 
with the other species nearby. 

From so careful and distinct an observa- 
tion, we feel certain, despite the lateness of 
the date, that the bird was a Palm Warbler. 
It was by no means sufficiently uniform or 
bright yellow to be the Yellow Palm War- 
bler so much commoner here. The latest 
date for this species given in ‘The Birds of 
Connecticut’ by Sage and others, is October 
9, 1906, though in ‘The Warblers of North 
America’ it is stated that ‘Brewster records 
an individual seen by Hoffman at Belmont, 
Mass., December 6, 1902.”—Marre and 
DEVERE ALLEN (Mr. and Mrs. Devere 
Allen), Members Fairfield County Audubon 
Society, and Associate Member of A. O. U,, 
Wilton, Conn. 


The Hooded Warbler in Colorado 


It was on the morning of May 8, 1926, that 
I first saw this delightful visitor. I then heard 
an unfamiliar Warbler call, and saw the bird 
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flitting in and out of the bushes in the front 
and side gardens. The bird was so restless 
and the light so poor on that dull, cloudy day, 
that I found it impossible to get a clear view 
of it. There was no sign of the bird the next 
morning and early part of the afternoon, but 
about 3 o’clock, it suddenly flew into the 
bushes along the south wall and appeared in 
plain view a few minutes later, remaining 
that way for some time, so that a friend and 
I were quickly able to identify it. Later, the 
other members of the family saw it in the 
rockery where it was searching for food at 
times, and at others, just hopping from rock 
to rock. There could be no mistaking the 
Warbler with its black crown and nape, the 
black extending down each side of the head 
to meet the black throat, contrasting so 
sharply with the bright yellow of the fore- 
head, cheeks, and underparts. I did not see 
the bird again, although it may have re- 
turned, since I was away each day attending 
classes at the University. During the week 
I stopped at the University Museum one 
noon to see Dr. Henderson, and there com- 
pared my notes with the museum specimen 
to be sure I was correct.— JEAN SUTHERLAND, 
Boulder, Colo. 


The Hooded Warbler Near Cleveland 


Although the bird-books record the 
Hooded Warbler as rare in northern Ohio, 
I have found it to be a rather common sum- 
mer resident near here. This spring and 
summer (1926), I have recorded it from six 
different localities, all west of and within 
4o miles of Cleveland. 

On June 19, 1926, Jack Derbaum and I 
went to a small ravine 4 miles west of Cleve- 
land, to find the nest of a pair of Hooded 
Warblers which are always to be found there. 
After about an hour and a half, we found the 
nest, a few inches from the ground in a maple 
sapling. It contained three young Warblers 
with the wing-quills just showing and a 
Cowbird, apparently a little older and about 
twice as large. We removed the Cowbird 
and photographed the nest. We noticed 
then that the male did most of the feeding. 

The next morning I came alone, flushed 
the female from the nest at 5 A.M., erected the 
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umbrella blind and entered it at 5.30. I re- 
mained in the blind until 9.08 and noticed 
the following facts: That the male is always 
silent before coming to the nest; that he 
always came very suddenly and from the 
opposite side from which my blind was; that 
he invariably sang again as soon as he left 
the nest; that for five minutes the male sang 
six songs per minute; that the usual song may 
be represented as follows: tsw-ee, tsu-ee, tsu- 
Sometimes, however, an extra 
tsu-ee was added or one was omitted. I also 
noticed that the female when feeding would 
come to the nest from the side on which I 
was, and that she was quite noisy before 
feeding, once chirping thirty-seven times to 
the minute. 

On June 24, I again visited the nest which 
was empty. However, I discovered a young 
bird a little distance away which was being 
fed by the male. I think another was being 
fed by the female. The feet of the young one 
were well developed as were the wings. It 
had no tail, could not fly, was green above 
and dirty yellow below, and usually twittered 
when being fed. I found that the male fed 
it at intervals of from 5 to 25 minutes, al- 
though when it did feed it would come with 
a fresh billful of worms every half minute, 
which made me think he might have been 
gathering them when I did not see him, and 
then placing them some place near the young 
so he could feed it more at one time. This 
was my last study of the Hooded Warbler 
for this summer.—PuHiILties MOovuLrTon, 
Lakewood, Ohio. 
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Painted Redstart in Los Angeles 


I wish to report the presence of a Painted 
Redstart in Elysian Park in the city of Los 
Angeles. The bird was first seen on October 
27 and has been seen again on October 29, 
3r and November 1. On the latter date, Dr. 
S. H. Miller, of the Biological Department 
of the University of California, Southern 
Branch, confirmed my identification. He 
has seen the bird in Arizona. 

On October 27 I spent two or three hours 
watching the bird, using 8-power binoculars. 
IT found it in a group of pine trees that cover 
the hill just west of the reservoir in Elysian 
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Park. I have always found it in these pines 
or close by. 

The Redstart keeps to the lower limbs of 
the trees, and I have not yet found it over 
20 feet from the ground. It is incessantly 
active, now darting after a passing fly, in 
true Flycatcher style, or picking insects from 
the leaves, or again clinging to the trunk or 
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limbs like a Titmouse. It has the habit of 
fanning the tail, keeping the wings partly 


open. The bird did not seem shy and it 


allowed a close approach. Once in a chase 
after a fly it came within a foot and a half 
of me. I once saw it pick a moth off the trunk 
of a tree as it flew past— RUSSELL HUBRICHT, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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A FLICKER COMES AND A FLICKER GOES 
Both pictures were made in one-twenty-fifth of a second 
Photographed by Dr. H. B. Cordier, Kansas City, Mo. 


THE SEASON 


Edited by J. T. NICHOLS 


LX. December 15, 1926, to February 15, 1927 


The southward sweep of Gos- 
hawk and Snowy Owl in the East 
left traces only in a few scatter- 
ing birds present to the latter 
part of this season, such as are 
mentioned in the New York re- 
port. A remarkable abundance 
of Northern Shrikes near the 
North and Middle Atlantic coast, 
registered in the Christmas 
Census, seems to have faded in 
later winter. 

In some localities, various half- 
hardy species lingered either into 
or through the winter this year, 
seemingly in larger numbers than 
usual. A notable case is that of 
the Towhee scattered over a wide 
area from Oberlin and Ashta- 
bula, Ohio, to Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mild weather in early Febru- 
ary seems to have been rather 
general, and to have initiated 
some northward movement of the 
Robin and here and there one or 
two other species, along a Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Oberlin,— 
Denver, Portland (Ore.) line, 
with New York and Chicago 
north of such line of movement. 


Boston REGIon.—The winter has been 
mild so far, with only one below-zero day 
(January 27). The snowfall was not far 
from normal (40 inches to mid-January), but 
a prolonged thaw, followed by warm rain 
(January 19-21), removed all the snow, 
causing the very unusual condition for these 
parts—bare ground on February 1. Thus, 
in mid-winter, for days the weather was 
typical of late March; it seemed as if winter 
were over and as if the Bluebirds might 
appear any day. 

The behavior of the few birds which are 
spending the winter here changed during 
this warm period. For example, little com- 


SPRING IS COMING! 
Photographed by H. H. Pittman, Wauchope, Saskatchewan, Can. 


BREWER’S BLACKBIRDS 


panies of Starlings began to break away 
from the enormous congregations which 
spend the winter about the piggeries. Stray- 
ing to the farms and into our dooryards, 
these birds were sometimes mistaken for 
Red-winged Blackbirds from the South and 
reported as spring arrivals. A flock of Star- 
lings, perched high in a tree, whistling and 
clattering, does call to mind very vividly the 
‘windy congresses’ of mid-March. A Star- 
ling also sometimes suggests a Tree Swallow; 
when seen in the air at a certain distance and 
at certain angles, there is something about 
the way it moves through the air and the way 
it flits its wings which brings about a strange 
resemblance to a graceful Swallow. 
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During the warm weather the small winter 
birds—Juncos, Tree Sparrows, etc.—moved 
about more freely than when the snow was 
on the ground and came to our feeding-sta- 
tions less often. The Evening Grosbeaks 
also proved restless this year, and we have 
seen them rarely, and then only in small 
flocks. 

Pine Grosbeaks are present in eastern 
Massachusetts in small numbers; Shrikes in 
numbers rather above normal, although less 
common now than in the early part of the 
winter; other winter birds are very scarce 
indeed, 

The diminution of the number of House 
Sparrows during recent years has been very 
noticeable; since about fifteen years ago, 
when their falling off began to be apparent, 
the birds have continued to become scarcer 
till now the species may be regarded as 
almost uncommon. Years ago, one of the 
ornithological occurrences of winter was the 
sight of the House Sparrows taking their 
exercising flights. Every day, most of the 
birds which inhabited the town centers rose 
in the air and flew about in wide, irregularly 
circular, aérial paths over the house tops 
until they must have traveled a mile or more. 
A flock of 200 birds was no uncommon sight; 
now one rarely sees one-tenth of that number. 
We used to complain of the noisiness of the 
House Sparrows. Now, at the close of a 
winter’s day, we rather like to hear their 
cosy chatter as they settle in the vines for 
the night. We used to drive them away when 
they hid behind our blinds to sleep, but now 
we welcome them.—Winsor M. Ty ter, 
Lexington, Mass. 


NEw York Recrion.—December held 
winter weather throughout. January was a 
month of sharp ups and downs—one cold 
wave sent the thermometer to 0°, and there 
was a considerable snowfall the middle of the 
month which did not lie on the ground long. 
The first half of February was mild like 
early spring, temperatures averaging about 
6 degrees above normal. Despite a cold 
December, reflection of the open fall pre- 
ceding it may be found in the number of 
lingering half-hardy species recorded in 
Christmas Census reports. The writer saw 
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a flock of 4 Grackles at Garden City, L. I., 
December 19. At East Norwich, L. L, a 
Hermit Thrush lingered at least to January 
13 (Mrs. O. A. Campbell). Whereas birds 
in general were unusually plentiful around 
Christmas-time, there was a corresponding 
scarcity in later winter, and there seems to 
have been no movement of land-birds asso- 
ciated with the mildness of early February. 
This is, perhaps, referable to severe weather 
which prevailed on corresponding dates in 
the winter of 1925-26. 

Some years, Meadowlarks and Song Spar- 
rows winter over at Garden City; in other 
winters, they are absent. The present season 
there have been a few Meadowlarks about but 
no Song Sparrows noted, with the exception 
of a single bird which appeared at our back 
door, feeding with House Sparrows and 
Pigeons, January 17, following a snowfall, 
and was present for two to three days only. 
The presumption is that this bird was driven 
temporarily from some nearby cover by fresh 
snow. 

A Bittern was picked up in the Bronx 
section on January 15 and brought to L. S. 
Crandell of the Zodlogical Park, very likely 
the same bird as recorded on the Bronx 
County Bird Club’s Christmas Census. A 
King Rail was found by them on December 
28, as well as on the 26th. They also report 
2 Wilson’s Snipe noted January 20 (Cruick- 
shank); Sapsucker in the neighborhood of 
Kensico, February 12 (Kuerzi); flock of 15 
Cowbirds, males and females, near Throggs 
Neck, January 9; Catbird, ‘“‘no observations 
between January 1 and February 12, though 
it seems probable that the one bird wintered 
locally”; a Snowy Owl observed as recently 
as February 6; Arctic Woodpecker observed 
on January 1 and 31; 2 Goshawks have been 
in the Pelham vicinity all winter and were 
still there February 5. There was a marked 
abundance of Long-eared Owls, January 2 
and 9. 

F. E, Watson found a Snowy Owl at Long 
Beach, L. I., as recently as January 30, and 
W. S. Dana reports 3 Briinnich’s Murres at 
Mastic, L. I., January 27. He saw a flock of 
4 Whistling Swan there on the 21st, identi- 
fied by their black bills. The rarer northern 
Tinches have been of only sporadic occur- 
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rence: Redpoll, 2 in the Bronx section, 
January 5 (Cruickshank); Pine Grosbeak, 2 
at Beaver Lake, N. J., January 8 (W. D. 
Quattlebaum). 

The Bronx County Club reports the fol- 
lowing interesting water-bird data, for their 
section where not otherwise stated: An adult 
Laughing Gull, Sheepshead Bay, L. L., 
January 13 (Kessler and Kuerzi); a Gannet, 
Hudson River, January 18 (Cruickshank); 
3 Hooded Mergansers in the Kensico vicinity 
December 29 and again February 12; 4 Red- 
head Ducks, Clason Point, February 12 
(Kessler), and a Ruddy Duck there, February 
3 (Kuerzi); flock of 35 Brant, Rye Beach, 
January 8, probably late fall transients 
(Kuerzi). Certain of their maxima may be 
recorded for future comparison: Great Black- 
backed Gull, 12, January 16; Canvasback, 
150, January 15, Scaup, 5,000, January, 30; 
Old Squaw 350, Todds Neck, Conn., Jan- 
uary 23, 250, Rye, February 13; Scoters un- 
usually numerous off Rye and elsewhere in 
flocks of upwards of 4,000, largely White- 
winged.—J. T. NicHots, New Vork, N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA REGION.—The season just 
passed has been without any heavy snows. 
Foggy, rainy, cloudy days were in the ma- 
jority—twenty-three such days occurred in 
January alone. The first week of February 
was mild and spring-like. 

The Snowy Owl invasion ended almost as 
soon as it started—with the death of the 
Owls. Few, if any, records have come to our 
attention since the close of the upland shoot- 
ing season (December 15). Goshawks, being 
much more wary and less conspicuous, have 
fared somewhat better. 

A Raptores census, conducted by Mr, and 
Mrs. J. Gillespie, Mr. Carey, and the writer, 
January 2, along the Delaware River between 
Westville, N. J., and Pennsgrove, N. J., 
brought to light the following: Marsh Hawk, 
7; Cooper’s Hawk, 2; Red-tailed Hawk, 7; 
Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 4. 
A similar trip, February 13, covering some of 
the same territory and also farm-lands about 
Moorestown, N. J., resulted as follows: 
Marsh Hawk, 2; Red-tailed Hawk, 5; Spar- 
row Hawk, 2. On this trip, also, the season’s 
bag of two Hawk-trapping farmers was in- 
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vestigated. Nailed on the side of the Moores- 
town farmer’s barn were Goshawk, adult, 1; 
Cooper’s Hawk, adult, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 
adult, 1; Short-eared Owl, 1; Crow, 1. At 
another farm, along Raccoon Creek, Glou- 
cester County, N. J., was found this col- 
lection: Marsh Hawk, 3 (1 adult); Cooper’s 
Hawk, 1 (immature); Red-tailed Hawk, 3 
(1 adult); Red-shouldered, 4 (immature); 
Short-eared Owl, 1; Long-eared Owl, 2. The 
foregoing notes would seem to indicate that 
Raptores were unusually common this winter. 
All these birds, except one Cooper’s Hawk 
and the Crow which were shot, were captured 
by means of ‘pole-traps.’ Broken legs, hang- 
ing by shreds of tendons, mutely told of in- 
human torture. There is no more cruel 
device than the ‘pole-trap.’ It means slow, 
lingering death to Raptore or songster chanc- 
ing to perch upon it. It should not be 
tolerated. 

Interesting notes from Barnegat Bay: 
November 28, White-fronted Goose; De- 
cember 10, Iceland Gull; 6 Northern Shrikes 
(Griscom). December 5, Orange-crowned 
Warbler, Point Pleasant (Watson), January 
2, Inlet, Briinnich’s Murre (Dr. Janvrin). 
January 23, harbor seals about Inlet; Bald 
Eagle, 5; Glaucous Gull, 5 (1 dead). North- 
ern Shrike, ro (total for January 22 and 23); 
Catbird, 1; Ducks and Geese hardly up to 
usual numbers (Urner and associates). Mr. 
Griscom found two Ravens at the Inlet on 
this date (January 23), one of which was 
later seen by Mr. Urner. Mr. Walsh saw a 
Razor-billed Auk here February 12. 

Dr. J. K. English informed Mr. Urner that 
while hunting out on the Bay, January 24— 
26, he estimated the number of Canada 
Geese seen as 20,000; Canvasbacks, 2,000; 
Scaups, 6,000; Widgeon, 100. These birds 
were feeding and resting out in the middle of 
the Bay and could not be identified, even if 
seen, by observers on shore. 

Great Black-backed Gulls have appeared 
in unusual numbers along the southern New 
Jersey coast this winter, 13 at Seven-Mile 
Beach, N. J., January 23 (J. Emlen, Yoder, 
Potter). A Catbird was also noted at this 
point on this date. Of land-birds along the 
coast, Snow Buntings and Horned Larks ap- 
pear to be the most abundant. 
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Banding records of interest furnished by 
Mr. Gillespie: Great-horned Owl banded 
near Haddonfield, N. J., May, 1926, re- 
covered at Moorestown, N. J. (4 miles away), 
early February, 1927. The Owl was caught 
in a trap, released, but died. Red-tailed 
Hawk banded at Glenolden, Pa., January 9, 
1927, recovered at Essington, Pa. (2 miles 
south), January 21. This Hawk was shot. 

Mr. Gillespie’s activities in banding 
Hawks and Owls (see previous ‘Season Re- 
ports’ of Philadelphia Region) show most 
conclusively that a bander who desires re- 
coveries should band Raptores. 

A small flock of Robins, a few Red-winged 
Blackbirds, and a single Killdeer, noted 
February 12, Collingswood, N. J., seemed 
somewhat early for north-bound migrants, 
but such they appeared to be. That early 
spring migrants had also reached Barnegat 
February 12 is evidenced by records of 
Messrs. Walsh and Urner. Pied-billed Grebe, 
1; Pintail, 2; Turkey Vulture, 2; Cowbird, 
100; Red-winged Blackbird, 25; Grackle, 2; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 12; Robin, one 
flock of 200.—JuLIAN K. Potter, Collings- 
wood, N. J. 


PirTSBuRGH REGIoN.—The white Christ- 
mas that seemed in prospect for the district 
did not materialize, and, instead, mild wea- 
ther prevailed at the year’s end. Except for 
two or three days in January, when the tem- 
perature lowered to the zero mark, the last 
six weeks of the period have seen balmy 
spring-like days with an occasional day of 
continual heavy rainfall. Temperatures as 
high as 68° have been recorded. Unconfirmed 
reports of fruit trees starting to blossom have 
come in. 

All of this is in direct contrast to the con- 
ditions during the same period of a year ago. 
At the end of the year, then, severe zero 
weather prevailed, with high winds. January 
was a month of heavy snows. It is to be ex- 
pected that bird-life would be more plentiful 
this winter than last. The records of our 
observers show the contrary to be the case. 
On the Christmas Census of 1925, the local 
Audubon Society’s combined list of the 
results obtained by ten parties in different 
ocalities showed 31 species present in the 
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district. This year, nine parties, covering 
practically the same locations, recorded a 
combined total of 26 species. In the list are 
6 varieties not seen last year. The complete 
roll contains Bob-White, Mourning Dove, 
Turkey Vulture, Marsh Hawk, Sparrow 
Hawk, Barn Owl, Long-eared Owl, Hairy 
Woodpecker, Downy Woodpecker, Northern 
Flicker, Prairie Horned Lark, Crow, Gold- 
finch, Pine Siskin, Tree Sparrow, Slate- 
colored Junco, Song Sparrow, Towhee, 
Cardinal, Catbird, Carolina Wren, Winter 
Wren, Brown Creeper, White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, Tufted Titmouse, Chickadee. During 
the Census period, but not on one of the 
walks, P. F. Squier saw Starlings and 
Cooper’s Hawk at East Pittsburgh. Missing 
in this year’s list, but recorded a year ago 
are Ring-necked Pheasant, Screech Owl 
Belted Kingfisher, Blue Jay, and Golden- 
crowned Kinglet. These species have been 
recorded this season in the lists of observers 
who were in the field either shortly before 
the Census period or a little while afterward. 

The apparent small number of varieties 
to be found, that is shown by the comparative 
Christmas Census data for the two years, is 
also seen in the annual roll-call that the local 
society keeps. Lists that have come in are 
small and the total number of species re- 
corded by the end of January is short seven 
in number compared with the same time a 
year ago. 

Reports of the presence of the Starling fail 
to arouse great interest because they are be- 
coming common. During the past two 
months it has been seen at Ridgway, where 
it nested last summer; at East Pittsburgh, 
and at several points within the city of 
Pittsburgh. 

The presence of the Towhee as an occa- 
sional winter resident is again confirmed by 
the finding of this species during the last week 
of December at Thompsonville, at Industry, 
and at Tom’s Run. These locations are at 
least 20 miles apart in an airline. On Jan- 
uary 9 it was again seen at Bradford Woods, 
20 miles north of Pittsburgh. 

Two unusual winter finds have been re- 
corded during the period. At Industry, P. 
F. Squier found a Catbird on December 26. 
It was feeding on sumac berries and was 
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seen at a distance of 15 feet. At Deer Creek, 
on February 13, he and O. C. Reiter found 
a Red-breasted Nuthatch which is exceed- 
ingly rare in this locality. 

Cardinals are abundant in the usual num- 
bers throughout the district. However, 
there are a few observers who report an un- 
usual scarcity of this species. These people 
live in a strip of territory which starts at the 
Monongahela River and extends through 
Bethel and Snowden townships into Wash- 
ington County. In commenting on this 
phenomenon, C. H. McCracken, of Thorn- 
burg, says that his district is unusually rich 
in resident Cardinals but that he has no 
Nuthatches. 

Miss Elizabeth Alsop, of Ridgway, writes 
that Song Sparrows are not common there- 
abouts this winter. On February 1, at 
Patterson, in Mercer County, she found 12 
Robins, 2 Northern Flickers, and 1 Bluebird. 
Goldfinches have been noticeably absent. 
One was seen at Ridgway on February 12. 
A colony of Ring-necked Pheasants is winter- 
ing at Highland, in Elk County. 

The advance guard of the spring migrants 
is represented here by the Robin, which was 
first seen at Oakdale on January 22 by E. V. 
Portman, and again in Pittsburgh on Feb- 
ruary 10 by Helen Blair. This is followed by 
the Bluebird, which was first noted by A. C. 
Floyd at Ingram on February 5.—SIDNEY 
K. Eastwoop, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WASHINGTON (D. C.) ReGton.—The usual 
winter birds were present about Washington 
during December, 1926, and January, 1927, 
in addition to a few rather unexpected north- 
ern visitors. The weather has been moderate 
and almost devoid of snow. Birds like the 
Song Sparrow and the Cardinal have been 
singing at intervals all during the winter. 

The Black Vulture has been observed 
several times during the past few years in the 
region of the Potomac Valley up to within 
40 to 50 miles of Washington, but there are 
comparatively few records for the District of 
Columbia. One bird was seen by W. H. 
Ball between Widewater and Arkendale, 
Va., on December 30. A single individual 
was captured by Marvin Perkins on the 
Little River Pike, 9 miles west of Fairfax, 
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Va., on January 29, 1927. This latter is a 
most interesting occurrence because it is 
only a comparatively short distance from 
the city of Washington, and it is therefore 
practically a record for the District of Col- 
umbia. 

Another Snowy Owl was taken on Decem- 
ber 7, near La Plata, Md., by Mrs. C. T. 
Carpenter, and was presented to the Wash- 
ington Zoological Park. 

The American Coot was seen on the river 
not far from Washington on December 15, 
which date is almost as late as its hitherto 
latest date. The Herring Gull and Ring- 
billed Gull have been as common as usual on 
the river. Several hundred Canada Geese 
have remained on the Potomac River, usually 
in the vicinity of Occoquan, throughout 
most of the winter. The Whistling Swan has 
not been so numerous on the river as it has 
been in recent years, the largest number of 
which there is any record so far this winter 
being 125, noted on January 9, by Miss M. 
K, Stuart. 

Ducks on the Potomac River have been 
almost as abundant as last year, and the 
various species have been present in about 
the same relative numbers. Up to February 1 
comparatively few were seen above Alex- 
andria, and by far the greater portion be- 
tween Mt. Vernon and Powell Creek, Va. 
During most of December and January there 
were present between 50,000 and 65,000 
Ducks of all species, these occurring in flocks 
up to 20,000. They frequented certain 
places, although it is interesting to note that 
not nearly as many were found this year as 
last in the vicinity of Broad Creek, which in 
previous years has been one of the favorite 
gathering-grounds. The following 14 species 
were noted during the period covered by this 
account: Canvasback, Black Duck, Lesser 
Scaup, Greater Scaup, Mallard, Pintail, 
Ruddy Duck, Redhead, American Golden- 
eye, Old Squaw, Gadwall, Baldpate, Ameri- 
can Merganser, and Hooded Merganser. 
The Canvasback was by far the most abun- 
dant species, and with the Black Duck, in- 
cluding both the Red-legged Black Duck and 
the ordinary subspecies, formed the great 
bulk of Ducks present on the river. The 
numbers of the two Scaups ranged from a 
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few thousand down to a few hundred, with 
considerable fluctuation, and these birds 
were at times almost entirely absent. The 
Old Squaw, a rare species on the upper river, 
was seen on December 7 on the Potomac 
River, near Mt. Vernon, by Moody Creigh- 
ton, and the writer. 

In addition to these Ducks on the river, 
W. H. Ball reported from Chesapeake Beach, 
Md., which is about 35 miles in a direct line 
east from Washington, that on December 27 
he saw small flocks of Buffleheads, Old 
Squaws, White-winged Scoters, and one Surf 
Scoter, all of them Ducks that rarely ever 
reach the city of Washington.—Harry C. 
OBERHOLSER, Biological Survey, Washington, 
1D Ci 


PENSACOLA (FLORIDA) REGION.—Except 
for the cold spells of January 11 and 16, when 
the thermometer registered as low as 25° 
and 22° respectively, abnormally high tem- 
peratures have prevailed throughout the 
period. In fact, the weather for the last three 
weeks has been so warm and bright that the 
yellow jessamine, the wild plum, the swamp 
maple, and many cultivated fruits are in 
full bloom (February 15) long before their 
usual time. 

The outstanding feature of the whole 
winter has been the relative scarcity of the 
smaller species of birds. I had accounted for 
this in the Pensacola region as being a 
possible aftermath of the hurricane of Sep- 
tember 20, 1926, but other southern observers 
report the same condition as obtaining in 
the neighborhoods of their stations. Robins 
and Hermit Thrushes have been positively 
rare, and I have no records for the Golden- 
crowned Kinglet or the Brown Creeper at 
Pensacola, although a few of each were seen 
in southern Georgia early in February. How- 
ever, an extended automobile trip through 
northern Florida, southern Georgia, and 
southern South Carolina showed the Blue- 
bird—one of the few small birds that can 
be readily recognized from an automobile— 
to be unusually abundant along the roads. 

This period usually witnesses the arrival 
of the first Purple Martins in this region, but 
none has been seen here this year up to 
February 15. In Thomasville, Ga., a single 
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Martin was seen on February 14, and Her- 
bert L. Stoddard, of Beachton, Ga., reports 
on the same day that Martins “have been 
present for about a week” in the vicinity of 
his station. 

Items of interest include: A flock of 11 
White Pelicans (very rare) and a single 
Hooded Merganser (my second record for 
this region) seen on December 26; a Hen- 
slow’s Sparrow, which proved to be the 
Western form and constitutes one of the very 
few records for the state, was taken on De- 
cember 28; a Red-tailed Hawk (very rare) 
was seen and a Duck Hawk (my second re- 
cord in eleven years) taken on January 1; a 
small company of Buffleheads, an irregular 
winter visitant, was seen several times during 
January; and a Green Heron (my second 
winter record), January 9. 

I find that it is possible to distinguish the 
northern form of the Towhee (P. erythro- 
phthalmus erythrophthalmus) in the field from 
its red-eyed subspecies, the Alabama Tow- 
hee (P. e. canaster), by the noticeably greater 
amount of white in the tail-feathers. On 
January 16, I had a fine male bird under my 
glasses for some time and felt sure, even 
before I had recourse to the gun, that I was 
looking at a specimen of the northern form. 
Later, the Bureau of Biological Survey, 
Washington, D. C., kindly confirmed my 
identification. The Florida Towhee (P. e. 
alleni), which also occurs in this region, can 
be separated from the two foregoing forms in 
the field by the almost white color of its eyes, 
which shows clearly in a good light. 

The volume of song seems to be greater 
than is usual at this time of year—possibly 
on account of the long-continued spring-like 
weather. Meadowlark, Cardinal, Pine War- 
bler, Mockingbird, Carolina Wren, Tufted 
Titmouse, and Bluebird have been heard for 
some time, and towards the end of the period 
the Red-winged Blackbird, White-throated 
Sparrow, Southern Yellowthroat, and Car- 
olina Chickadee have added their voices to 
the swelling chorus. On February 15, the 
song of the Yellow-throated Warbler, a 
species that has not yet appeared in this 
region, was heard at Beachton, Ga.— 
Francis M. Weston, U. S. Naval Air 
Station, Pensacola, Fla. 
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OBERLIN (OnIO) REGION.—A very heavy 
snowfall occurred the night of December 2s, 
quickly covering the ground to a depth of 
several inches. This snow-carpet, replen- 
ished often by storms during January, per- 
sisted until February 1. The temperature, 
however, seldom got very low, and on only 
one or two occasions went a few degrees below 
zero. With the disappearance of the snow, 
the weather turned spring-like, so that 
February seemed like early March. 

The winter bird-life has been exceptionally 
interesting because of the peculiar phenom- 
enon of having in the region at the same 
time rare winter birds and stragglers of 
species customarily wintering further south. 

The data and records for this review are 
taken from reports and notes of various ob- 
servers: James Stevenson and Roland Will- 
jams for the Wooster region; Louis W. 
Campbell for the Toledo region; S. V. 
Wharram for Ashtabula; Alta Smith for Mt. 
Gilead; various Christmas Census reports for 
localities otherwise mentioned; and M. L. 
Grant, C. T. Robertson, and the writer for 
the Oberlin territory. 

The wide distribution and number of Tow- 
hees wintering in the northern part of the 
state has been remarkable, although often a 
few may be noted any winter. Two were 
seen at North Olmstead on December 23, 
40 at Youngstown on December 25, 1 at 
Columbus on December 26, 7 or 8 at Oberlin 
during the first week of January, 2 at Woos- 
ter on January 15, and 1 at Ashtabula on 
February to. 

The Yellow-bellied Sapsucker is rare in 
winter, yet 1 was reported at Columbus on 
December 26, and 2 were seen at Mt. Gilead 
on the 28th. 

A single Hermit Thrush was found near 
Toledo on December 26, presumably feeding 
on the abundant wild grapes. Again, at the 
same place, one bird was found on December 
28 and January 9, but was not on February 
6. The grapes were all gone on the latter 
date. At Youngstown, a Hermit Thrush was 
observed on December 26, and at Wooster, 
on January g and again on February 13. 
This usually rare winter bird must therefore 
be considered not uncommon for the past 
season. 
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There are “‘first winter records” for three 
Warblers this season. A Myrtle Warbler was 
found at Fredericktown on December 24, 
and the Orange-crowned and Palm Warblers 
were found at Columbus on December 26. 

At Wooster, a Great Blue Heron and a 
Swamp Sparrow were seen on January 8. 
Mourning Doves and Song Sparrows have 
been very common there this winter, and 
there have been many Robins, Bluebirds, 
Crows, and Goldfinches. 

In contrast to these unusual occurrences cf 
summer and transient birds wintering in the 
region is the appearance of some of the rarer 
northern species, together with the usual 
number and kinds of regular winter visitors. 
The Snowy Owl, which first began to appear 
in numbers during the latter part of No- 
vember, was probably represented in maxi- 
mum abundance about the middle of De- 
cember. Several were reported during Jan- 
uary but not so frequently, while none seem 
to have been noted during February. A\l- 
though the Goshawk was reported several 
times, it was apparently not so common as 
the Owl. 

Among the other species of wintering birds 
reported in the region, the following are of 
particular interest: Pigeon Hawk, Rough- 
legged Hawk, Long-eared Owl, Short-eared 
Owl, Pine Siskin, Snowflake, Northern 
Shrike, Lapland Longspur, Horned Lark, 
Purple Finch, Bohemian Waxwing, and Old 
Squaw. 

Although it is still rather early to look for 
many spring birds, what was very probably 
an authentic northward movement took 
place in the vicinity of Oberlin the first part 
of February. Between the 4th and the 8th 
this movement was at its height and involved 
the Crow, Robin, Bluebird, Prairie Horned 
Lark, Meadowlark, and Canada Goose. 
This early migration is to be compared with 
the similar one of 1925, when the first mi- 
grants entered the region in numbers begin- 
ing February 7 and 8,—S. Cuas. KENDEIGH, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 


Minnesota REcIoN.—Minnesota has had 
a severe winter. Frequent waves of intense 
cold, accompanied at times by high winds 
and much snow, have swept down from the 
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northwest over the whole state. The most 
protracted period of low temperatures was 
from January 10 to 26, when daily sub-zero 
readings prevailed as far south as the Iowa 
line. Extreme temperatures were 29° below 
at Little Falls and Hibbing on January 22, 
and 39° below at Brainerd on January 26, 
with 21° below at Minneapolis, the coldest in 
three years (28° below at Minneapolis on 
January 5, 1924). A milder spell occurred 
from December 30 to January 9, when tem- 
peratures were occasionally above freezing 
at noon, and from January 28 to February 6 
a ‘February thaw’ prevailed in the southern 
part of the state, with mid-day temperatures 
high enough to cause a considerable disap- 
pearance of the snow and ice on southern 
exposures, which tempted the return of a 
number of Horned Larks and an early 
northward movement of Crows. But this was 
followed by another cold wave which has 
continued with only brief interruptions to 
the present time. At Minneapolis, during 
the period covered by this report, there was 
25 Clear days and 37 cloudy or partly cloudy 
days. The highest temperature was 44 above 
at noon on January 29. On February 5, a 
drizzly rain fell off and on all day. In the 
northern part of the state the snow is deeper 
than it has been for a number of years, and 
in some places in the southeastern part of 
the state it has been necessary, in opening 
roads through valleys, to cut through drifted 
snow 16 to 18 feet deep. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of 
this winter’s bird-life has been the unusually 
large visitation of Bohemian Waxwings in 
southeastern Minnesota. These birds are 
often here in limited numbers, sometimes 
fairly common, but this winter they appeared 
in greater abundance than for many years 
past—not since the late 70’s and early 80’s 
when great flocks visited us for several suc- 
cessive winters. This beautiful and sociable 
bird, appearing in flocks in the midst of our 
towns and cities at a time of year when birds 
are scarce, attracts the admiring and won- 
dering interest of almost everyone, and no 
little excitement attended their coming the 
present winter. Few people had seen them 
before, and to suddenly find the berry-laden 
mountain-ash trees in the yard alive with 
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jaunty, top-knotted, satiny plumaged 
strangers, aroused widespread comment and 
inquiry. The first record for the “Twin 
Cities” was a flock of 12 on the campus of 
the University Farm School, St. Anthony 
Park, St. Paul, on October 24, where they 
remained until December 27 (Mr. Kitt- 
redge). About January 1, E. D. Swedenborg 
encountered a flock of 300 at Minneapolis, 
and from that time to the present they have 
been here in very large numbers. On Feb- 
ruary 3, the writer saw between 500 and 600 
assembled in two city residence blocks where 
there were many mountain-ash trees. They 
are tame but not unsuspicious, as the least 
unusual noise or movement sets the flock 
a-wing. The various flocks remain in one 
locality until they have stripped the trees 
and then move to fresh fields. They prefer, 
and eat first, the smaller berries of the 
European ash, but all, big and little, have 
disappeared at the finish. Reports of their 
presence have come from other localities— 
Dassel, Forest City, Anoka, Red Wing, 
Owatonna, Cannon Falls, etc. 

Of other winter visitants, Snow Buntings 
have continued to be reported in large flocks; 
Redpolls more sparingly than usual; only 
two or three Northern Shrikes; White- 
winged Crossbills at Brainerd, December 29 
(Mrs. Thabes); Evening Grosbeaks at 
Brainerd, Walker, and Frazee, but none 
farther south to date; no Pine Grosbeaks 
except far north; and only a few Snowy Owls 
since Mr. Fryklund reported them abundant 
at Roseau early in the winter. 

It seems rather strange, in view of the 
severe weather, that a number of half-hardy 
species have been fairly well represented 
throughout the winter. Crows have been 
continuously present in the southern half 
of the state, and G. F. Abbey reported 
seeing about a hundred on Christmas Day in 
Cottonwood County. Juncos and Tree Spar- 
rows have stayed in sheltered places, and 
Mrs. Davidson saw a flock of too Red- 
winged Blackbirds along the Minnesota 
River bottomlands on January 2, and a 
single Brewer’s Blackbird and a Grackle at 
Fort Snelling on December 20. Red-headed 
Woodpeckers have wintered at several places 
—Minneapolis, St. Paul, Dassel, Red Wing, 
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Cannon Falls, etc. Small flocks of Purple 
Finches have been seen near Minneapolis 
and Cannon Falls. A few Goldfinches have 
been reported. Single Robins have remained 
in a number of places, and flocks, numbering 
as high as 15 individuals in one instance, 
were seen at Red Wing during January (Miss 
Densmore). Flickers have been noted at 
Waseca (Everett), Red Wing (Densmore), 
and Cannon Falls (S. C. Swanson). A 
Meadowlark was seen at Minneapolis on 
December 19 (S. B. Swenson). Two Song 
Sparrows were at St. Paul, February 9 
(Rosenwinkel) and one at Lake Minnetonka 
late in January (H. E. Partridge). A flock of 
Golden-eyed Ducks were seen at Red Wing, 
December 20 (Densmore), and a flock of 19 
at Ft. Snelling on February 5 (G. Swanson). 
There was open running water close by in 
both instances. J 

Horned Larks appeared with the thaw 
early in February. Mrs. Davidson reported 
them ‘‘common” on the 3d at Minneapolis, 
and Gustav Swanson saw 12 on the sth. 
The first were seen at Cannon Falls on the 3d 
and at Red Wing on the sth. 

At least three pairs of Cardinals have 
wintered in the vicinity of Minneapolis—one 
at Ft. Snelling, one at R. O. Foster’s place on 
upper Lake Minnetonka (have frequented 
his feeding-counters), and one in the south- 
em part of the city along Minnehaha Creek. 
Mrs. Lillian Davis, of Le Sueur, reports a 
Cardinal at that place which extends the 
range of this newcomer in Minnesota some 
little way toward the west. Mrs. Davis also 
states that a wild Swan is passing the winter 
in the open water at the mouth of Le Sueur 
Creek. 

Cedar Waxwings have been here all winter 
and have at times mingled with the flocks of 
Bohemians. Miss Densmore reports that a 
friend of hers saw a Winter Wren several 
times during January near Red Wing, which 
is an item of special interest as this is the first 
winter record of this species for Minnesota 
in our files. The bird was living in some 
brush-piles near an open spring. Miss Dens- 
more also reports the presence of a Bluebird 
in Red Wing late in January, and Miss Mary 
Lees, of Alma, Wis., writes that a flock of 
Bluebirds remained near that place, which 
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is on the Wisconsin side of the Mississippi 
River just below Lake Pepin, from December 
17 to the middle of January. In regard to these 
very unusual occurrences, Miss Lees says: 
“The Bluebirds were first noticed on De- 
cember 17, 1926, the day on which the first 
bitter cold of the season moderated. They 
were seen by my companion and myself all 
along about a mile of main traveled road 
leading up to the south side of a bluff. In 
one little bunch we counted five and three 
each in two other parties. All were males. 
While they examined bare spots where snow 
had slipped from steep banks, their chief 
food apparently was furnished by the vines 
loaded with wild grapes along the way. It 
had been 16° and 18° below zero on the two 
preceding nights, yet they seemed in good 
spirits. On the 24th and 25th following, the 
birds were seen again in the same place, 
eight males being in one party and among 
the stragglers a single bird in female plumage. 
They were not seen again in this vicinity, but 
soon after a flock of about a dozen appeared 
in the yard of Mr. Prussing at Fountain City, 
18 miles south of Alma. They remained there 
two weeks, feeding on cracked walnuts at 
Mr. Prussing’s bird-counters and on wild 
grapes abundant in his large garden which 
adjoins the woods along the bluff,” 

Mr. S. C. Swanson writes, under date of 
January 28, from his farm near Cannon 
Falls (50 miles south of Minneapolis), that 
“most of the species that usually remain 
here during the winter are present in more 
than the average numbers this year. Food is 
unusually plentiful, which is probably one 
reason why so many are here. Chickadees, 
Hairy and Downy Woodpeckers, and Juncos 
are more numerous than usual. About the 
customary number of Red-headed Woodpeck- 
ers are here. We have seen Pileated Wood- 
peckers in the grove about our house. A 
small flock of Purple Finches is still with us. 
They are very fond of hemp seed. A flock of 
Cedar Waxwings has been seen at times 
during the winter, and on January 23 they 
were outnumbered by Bohemian Waxwings 
making their first visit. The latter did not 
pay much attention to out high-bush cran- 
berries, but were fond of elder and sheep 
berries. A Flicker that had stayed here was 
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found dead on January 27 (later, on February 
9, one was seen alive). Prairie Chickens are 
increasing in numbers. Ruffed Grouse are 
not plentiful. Several times I have seen one 
feeding on bittersweet berries.” 

During the first two weeks of February, 
W. J. Breckenridge was on the north shore 
of Lake Superior, between Duluth and 
Grand Marais, in the interests of the Mu- 
seum. The lake was open far out but along 
the shore was much drifting ice. Ruffed 
Grouse were scarce. Snowshoe rabbits were 
plentiful but were in poor condition from 
some disease. Hawk Owls were numerous 
and were being killed by the wardens and 
others as they claimed they were getting the 
Grouse. Redpolls were abundant and a few 
Evening and Pine Grosbeaks and White- 
winged Crossbills were seen. Red-breasted 
Nuthatches were present but no White- 
breasted were seen. There were thousands of 
Old Squaw Ducks in the lake and a few 
American Golden-eyes. One American Mer- 
ganser was shot. Herring Gulls were abun- 
dant and among them were a few Ring-bills. 
They fed about the fish-houses. No Bo- 
hemian Waxwings were seen although the 
native mountain-ash trees were full of berries. 

Mr. Dan Smith, writing on January 25, 
from Frazee, Becker County, says: ‘There 
are more Goshawks this winter than I have 
ever seen here before. They nearly wiped 
out a flock of Prairie Chickens that was 
feeding on my corn every day. Once I saw 
a Goshawk catch and carry a chicken to a 
tree in the woods nearby and going over 
there I found the wings, as near as I could 
make out, of ten Prairie Hens and two 
Ruffed Grouse. I thought it was time I was 
taking a hand in the game and I got two 
Hawks but saw another yesterday. I have 
seen only one Snowy Owl and heard of two 
others. No Redpolls were noted but Snow 
Buntings are abundant in great flocks 
everywhere.” —Tuos. S. Roperts, Zodlogical 
Museum, University of Minnesota, Minnea- 
polis, Minn. 


CuicaGo Rrcion.—During the past two 
months the weather has been rather warmer 
than usual, the coldest experienced being 
—13°. At least once or twice during January 
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the mercury usually drops to— 20°. Through- 
out the first half of February the unseasonal 
weather was more noticeable, and there was 
scarcely a day when the temperature was not 
above freezing. 

Several Hawks have found good pickings 
this winter among the too-numerous domes- 
tic Pigeons which are allowed to fly about 
the Loop of Chicago. The appearance of 
these Hawks has been the cause of an un- 
fortunate awaking of interest in ornithology 
among Chicagoans, and a reward of $100 for 
any Hawk captured within the Loop was 
offered by the enlightened authorities of 
several prominent newspapers. Accordingly, 
all the idlers of the city turned out armed 
with shot-guns, and even the Chief of Police 
found enough time from his extensive duties 
to pursue Hawks. A couple Red-shoulders 
were shot down asa result of this. A mounted 
drake Mallard, which some humorist placed 
on a window-ledge of one of the upper stories 
of a bank building, caused a large crowd of 
‘Hawk-gazers’ to collect, and was saved from 
being blown to pieces only by its timely re- 
moval. A number of persons, devout fol- 
lowers of Reed’s destructive ‘Bird Guide,’ 
wrote to various newspapers that the Hawks 
were, without doubt, Sharp-shinned or 
‘Cooper’s’ Hawks, species of which there are 
but one or two reliable winter records for our 
region! Much might be learned from these 
newspaper ornithologists; one man even re- 
ported that on the fire-escape of his office 
building a pair of Hawks had a nest in which 
were four nearly grown young! At least one 
of the Loop Hawks was a Goshawk. Al- 
though quite a number of these and Snowy 
Owls have been brought in to local taxider- 
mists, they have been not nearly so numer- 
ous as they are reported to be in the East. 

Regarding the water-fowl, W. Peacock 
sends some interesting observations. On 
December 28 he reports that a good number 
of Snow and Canada Geese were wintering 
near Waukegan, and that a small flock of 
the former were also seen January 1 at Wil- 
mette. On January 9 he found a pair of 
Buffleheads. Old Squaws have been more 
common than ever before in the writer’s 
memory, being, in fact, even more numer- 
ous than Mergansers and Golden-eyes. 
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American Scoters have been observed once or 
twice. 

As regards the usual land-birds, it may be 
said that Redpolls and Prairie Horned Larks 
have been rather scarce, while Snow Buntings, 
Lapland Longspurs, and the like have been 
present in their usual numbers. Miss Dietz, 
of Glencoe, has had a flock of Purple Finches 
about her home on several occasions, and on 
January 15 and 16 there were six birds among 
them which she feels certain were Pine 
Grosbeaks, a very rare bird in our region. 
On January 9, Mr. Weber saw 2 Horned 
Owls at Pistakee Lake; though of frequent 
occurrence in the Dunes, this species must 
be considered of very uncommon occurrence 
in northeastern Illinois. On January 7, a 
female Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker, and 
on February 14, 3 Black-backed Gulls were 
observed by the writer at Evanston. Definite 
records of the latter are scarce. 

A number of species which are normally 
entirely absent during the winter were dis- 
covered, among which the following are the 
most important: Coot, December 21 and 23, 
Lincoln Park (Stevenson and Palmquist); 
Red-headed Woodpecker, December 26, 
Beach (Gregory and White); Flicker, De- 
cember 21 and January 9, Dune Park, Ind., 
and Pistakee Lake (Hunt and Brodkorb; 
Weber); Cowbird, January 29, beach (Brod- 
korb; first winter record); Arctic Red-wing, 
February 6, Waukegan (Burge and Brod- 
korb); Grackle, December 18, Hammond, 
Ind. (Stevenson); Swamp Sparrow, January 
15, Beach (Brodkorb; —13°). 

Mr. Gault found White-breasted Nut- 
hatches giving their mating notes on Feb- 
ruary 5 and Juncos singing from the middle 
of January on. Mr. F. Davis found a few 
Cardinals singing on January 31. So far the 
only report to hand of returning migrants is 
that of Canada Goose on February 15. 

Though outside the limits of this region, it 
might well be mentioned that Mr. Leland 
Quindry has found Grackles, Sapsuckers, 
and Mourning Doves in the vicinity of 
Springfield, Il]—Prerce BropKkorp, Lvan- 
ston, Ill. 


DENVER ReEcIoN.—Weather conditions 
over a large part of Colorado during the 
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past two months have been extremely mild. 
Denver’s weather can be taken as a fair 
sample of the conditions which probably ob- 
tained elsewhere throughout the state below 
the higher mountain levels. During January, 
Denver had seventeen clear days and only 
four cloudy ones, the remainder being rated 
as partly cloudy. During the month, there 
fell but 0.18 inch of moisture, all in the form 
of light scattering snows, while the tempera- 
ture totaled 156 degrees above normal. The 
latter half of December had weather some- 
what like that of January but, on the whole, 
colder. These facts are mentioned to show 
that such weather is commonly associated 
with a widely scattered bird population, 
giving one the impression of a scarcity of 
birds. Nevertheless, reports from various 
parts of Colorado would seem to disprove 
this last assumption, since these reports 
spoke of the presence of ordinary winter 
birds and seemingly for the most part in the 
usual numbers. 

It appears as though there have been more 
Prairie Falcons in this region than ordin- 
arily is the case in winter, for the species is 
included in notes coming from widely sepa- 
rated areas. 

Evening Grosbeaks have been seen about 
Colorado Springs all winter by both Miss 
Keen and E. R. Warren. I know of none 
having been detected in or about Denver. 

There has been a very large influx of Bo- 
hemian Waxwings over the eastern slope of 
the state, but this wave has been in no way 
of the magnitude of that of 1917. Mrs. R. 
J. Kerruish saw a large flock at Littleton on 
February 1, and the species was quite abun- 
dant in Denver’s parks during the week of 
January 16-22. It was noted, also, at Fort 
Morgan by Dr. E. E, Evans, at Loveland, 
by Mrs. Weldon, and at Colorado Springs by 
Mr. Warren, 

Northern Shrikes, American, Red-tail, 
and Marsh Hawks, Jack Snipe, Cassin’s 
Purple Finch, and the Robin have been seen 
in and about Denver more or less regularly 
during all the past eight weeks, as have 
many Brown Creepers. At the same time, 
other winter visitors and residents have been 
numerous. There have been swarms of Red- 
winged Blackbirds, Tree Sparrows, Meadow- 
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larks, and many Juncos (Slate-colored, Shu- 
feldt’s, Pink-sided, Montana, and Grey- 
headed). Twenty-five years ago a Slate- 
colored Junco was a rare sight to me in 
Colorado, while latterly I have seen the 
species every year, showing a growing fre- 
quency of this Junco in the state. 

There have been many Ducks along the 
Uncompagre River in the neighborhood of 
Montrose, Mr. McCrimmon having noted 
Pintails, Mallards, Green-winged Teal, and 
the Red-breasted and the American Mer- 
gansers. This is the first year, for quite a 
long time, that the last species has appeared 
in Mr. McCrimmon’s neighborhood, and the 
commonness of Ducks has been duplicated 
in other areas, indicating a numerous winter 
population of anserine birds. Bohemian 
Waxwings have remained about Montrose 
in thousands since December, and both the 
Northern and the White-rumped Shrikes 
have also wintered there. A few Evening 
Grosbeaks were seen there during the past 
two weeks, but they did not tarry very long. 
The Montrose area seems to have held its 
Hawk population much better than any 
other in the state except that of Fruita. 
Rough-legged, Marsh, Red-tailed, and Spar- 
row Hawks and Goshawks, as well as Prairie 
Falcons, have been there most of the time 
the past two months. 

Roy M. Langdon again reports Blue Jays 
at Fort Collins, and two large flocks of 
Pinyon Jays at the end of December. In 
company with Kenneth and Grant Gordon, 
Mr. Langdon has combed the neighborhood 
of Fort Collins pretty thoroughly and has 
detected the ordinary winter residents, to- 
gether with the Kingfisher and the Jack 
Snipe. No Pine Siskins have been seen about 
Fort Collins nor about Denver, which is 
noteworthy, for twenty years ago the species 
wintered here in fair numbers. 

Mrs. John Weldon’s report concerning 
the birds around her home near Loveland 
seems to picture bird-life there much as it 
appears to have been at Denver. Her local 
experience leads her to believe that more 
severe winter weather would bring more 
birds to her neighborhood—another way of 
saying, as I look at it, that more snow- 
covered areas would concentrate birds into 
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the remaining bare spaces. It is rather queer 
that Mrs. Weldon has seen relatively few 
Tree Sparrows, when the species has been so 
common at Denver. The Pink-sided have 
been the most common of the Junco family 
about her home, though she records a White- 
wing as visiting there, the first record for 
this species for her neighborhood. ‘The 
Weldon property borders on the Big Thomp- 
son River, a stream which never freezes 
over along its swift runs, and because of 
these open places, the Water Ousel is seen 
daily on this property and treats its human 
friends with its lovely song all winter. This 
winter has been no exception. Arkansas 
Goldfinches have been frequent around 
Loveland as they have been also in other 
parts of the state, though they were not 
associated with Pale Goldfinches as they 
were in and about Denver. 

Mr. McCrimmon’s notes show clearly that 
the western slope has had, this winter, a 
numerous and interesting bird-life. Mrs. 
Benson’s report, covering the Grand River 
Valley, as exemplified at Fruita, substan- 
tiates Mr. McCrimmon’s estimate of the 
abundant present bird-life on the west side 
of the Rockies. Mrs. Benson says that 
Juncos of the usual varieties have been abun- 
dant except, possibly, the Grey-headed. 
White-crowned, Gambel’s, and Song Spar- 
rows all have been less common about 
Fruita these past two months, perhaps less 
numerous than for many past winters. Tree 
Sparrows have visited Mrs. Benson’s home 
area but once (about December 20), but 
other common winter birds have been noted 
daily. Hairy, Batchelder’s, and Lewis’ 
Woodpeckers, both kinds of Chickadees, and 
Rocky Mountain Nuthatches have, in fact, 
been unusually prominent there the last 
eight weeks. Mrs. Benson also reports, 
through the good offices of Miss Josephine 
Copeland, the presence of Evening Grosbeaks 
at Grand Junction (January 27). An added 
index of this year’s widespread wave of Bo- 
hemian Waxwings is the sojourn of many 
individuals at Fruita where the species was 
seen from December 20 to January 25. 
There have been more Say’s Phcebes in the 
Grand River Valley than in any previous 
winter. Robins, Killdeers, Meadowlarks, 
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Bluebirds, Red-winged Blackbirds, Siskins, 
Goldfinches, Cassin’s Purple Finches, Wood- 
house’s Jays, a few Ravens, Sparrow, Marsh, 
Cooper’s Sharp-shinned, Duck Hawks and 
Goshawks, and Great Horned and Screech 
Owls have all been somewhat common about 
Fruita during the season now being reported 
on. On Christmas Day, Mrs. Benson saw or 
heard 34 different species or subspecies 
without leaving her home property. I am 
inclined to believe that more snow has fallen 
at Fruita this winter than at Denver and 
that without this greater snowfall Fruita 
would show more birds than Denver. Mrs. 
Benson’s report, together with those formerly 
sent in to me by Miss Ada Copeland, con- 
vince me that the Grand River Valley about 
Grand Junction and Fruita has, at any sea- 
son, one of the most interesting and abun- 
dant bird populations to be found in Colo- 
rado. 

An up-to-the-minute report from Mrs. 
Benson makes it look as though the front 
edge of the northward spring migration of 
birds had just reached Fruita, for consider- 
able flocks of Bluebirds and Robins suddenly 
appeared there the last two days.—W. H. 
BERGTOLD, Denver, Colo. 


PORTLAND (OREGON) ReEGION.—For the 
first time in several years in the Portland 
District, we have had more than the normal 
rainfall for the season to date. In addition to 
abundant rains there have been two snow- 
storms in Portland and a heavy snowfall in 
the mountains, which should go far toward 
bringing vegetation back to normal after 
these dry years. 

Last year was a very short berry- and seed- 
year in many sections of the state, and this 
has, apparently, been reflected in a scarcity 
of wintering birds. Even Horned Larks, the 
most common winter bird in eastern Oregon, 
were less common than usual in December 
and January. 

About Portland there has been little dif- 
ference apparent in the winter bird-popu- 
lation. Glaucous-winged and Short-billed 
Gulls have been the most common species in 
the Portland harbor, with a sprinkling of 
other species. 

A trip through western Oregon in De- 
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cember, from the roth to about the 18th, 
revealed an abundance of Fox Sparrows win- 
tering in localities in southern Oregon, and 
many Varied Thrushes and Evening Gros- 
beaks between Eugene and Corvallis. On 
the campus of the Oregon Agricultural 
College, at Corvallis, Evening Grosbeaks 
have been common on every visit I have 
made there, and between January 24 and 
February 1, Western Robins and Killdeers 
were present in large numbers, in addition to 
the Grosbeaks mentioned above. 

Shufeldt’s Juncos, Audubon’s Warblers, 
and Green-backed Goldfinches were the most 
common species about my home during 
January, with Western Meadowlarks, West- 
ern Bluebirds, and Willow Goldfinches next 
in order. 

Following a severe snowstorm in the latter 
part of January, the weather became mild 
and an immediate increase in the Robin 
population was noted on February 5. By 
the oth they were abundant and found 
everywhere in numbers throughout western 
Oregon on a trip through that section on 
February 9 to 11. On this same trip, West- 
ern Bluebirds, Brewer’s Blackbirds, Western 
Meadowlarks, Varied Thrushes, and Song 
Sparrows were commonly seen, and Sparrow 
Hawks were observed at intervals from 
Portland to the California line. 

Vegetation is starting rapidly, and from 
Roseburg south, mustard and buttercups 
are in bloom commonly, as well as an occa- 
sional fruit tree. At this writing (February 
tr), in Medford, the weather is mild and 
bright and Western Bluebirds, Western 
Robins, Western Meadowlarks, Brewer’s 
Blackbirds, and House Finches are very 
much in evidence.—IrRA N. GABRIELSON, 
Portland, Ore. 


San Francisco Recron.—The latter half 
of December brought several frosty days, 
and ice was reported in certain localities on 
the early morning of December 26 and 27; 
rainfall was abnormally light. January was 
warmer, with only two crisp, cold days on 
the 21st and 22d. Rains were frequent and 
the air is still chilly, though almond trees and 
acacias are in bloom. Wild currant is just 
coming into bloom, being a little late because 
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of continued rains, but willows are covered 
with catkins. 

The wintering Gulls are as abundant as 
usual, but each year they scatter out into 
new territories. Each school-ground has its 
coterie of white-winged scavengers, and I 
am told that many apartment-house dwellers 
in the middle of San Francisco make a prac- 
tice of feeding Gulls at their windows. Com- 
muters on the ferries enjoy the thrill of 
having the Gulls take bread from their hands. 
Water-fowl on Lake Merritt are less numer- 
ous than in former years, but many of them 
wear metal tags so they have greater chances 
for fame. A census taken on January 21 by 
Joseph Dixon and George Wright gave the 
following results: Canvasback, 811; Bald- 
pate, 355; Coot, 350; Pintail, 233; Ring- 
billed Gull, 201; Scaup, 73; Shoveller, 33; 
Ruddy, 30; Eared Grebe, 20; Snow Goose, 
6; Cormorant, 5; Mallard, 4; American Gol- 
den-eye, 4; Western Grebe, 4; Glaucous- 
winged Gull, 4; Bufflehead, 2; California 
Gull, 2; White Pelican, 1—total, 2,138. In 
1925, the total was 3,801 and in 1926 it 
was 3,200, the greatest reduction being 
among the Pintails. This may have been 
due to some local disturbance. 

About a week after this census was taken, 
a full-plumaged male Wood Duck took up 
his abode on Lake Merritt and has at- 
tracted much attention from local enthu- 
siasts, many of whom have had the pleasure 
of adding him to their lists. Since this partic- 
ular individual is minus all flight feathers in 
the left wing, one suspects that his presence 
on the lake is due to human agency. On 
January 15, Messrs. Thomas and Smith re- 
ported a single Redhead on the lake, and on 
January 29, Dr. Grinnell identified two Ring- 
necked Ducks there. On another arm of the 
lake, on December 18, the writer surprised 
7 Loons feeding among the Gulls. They 
seemed restless and, after a few moments of 
active diving, rose, one by one, and flew 
toward the bay. 

On the Alameda shore, Sandpipers and 
Sanderling are the only species that have 
remained through the winter. On January 
13 there were hundreds of Red-backed Sand- 
pipers. On February 1, in Golden Gate 
Park, Mrs. Kelly found Ruddy Ducks in 
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full plumage, and 3 male and 6 female Ring- 
necked Ducks were still feeding there. 

No unusual land-birds have been reported 
this winter. All of the regular winter visi- 
tants have been present; even Varied 
Thrushes have chosen to remain in fair 
abundance. Bluebirds have found food 
plentiful in many East Bay gardens and have 
become familiar about many homes, On 
sunny hill-slopes, Bluebirds and Audubon’s 
Warblers associate in their search for insect 
food. A few flocks of Cedar Waxwings have 
been reported, the largest numbering 75. 
Robins have been omnipresent and, now 
that the teyon berries are gone, find the 
berries of the crategus and cotoneaster a 
satisfactory substitute. On December 30, 
Miss Wythe found 4 Lawrence’s Goldfinches 
on the lower campus. 

Thrashers have been singing freely since 
January 1, on which date the song of the 
Titmouse was heard also. Townsend’s 
Warblers and Golden-crowned Kinglets, 
which were especially abundant during the 
early part of the winter, are less frequently 
seen now. Anna’s Hummingbirds are con- 
spicuous, and one nest of the Bush-tit was 
reported in course of construction on Jan- 
uary 23, the earliest date on record. An in- 
teresting example of birds seeking food in 
times of scarcity outside their accustomed 
niche came to the writer’s attention on 
February 11. Two Wren-Tits, which usually 
feed in low shrubbery, were gathering insects 
from the bare wistaria branches which had 
been trained up to the third-story windows 
of a hillside apartment house. 

On February 1, Mrs. Kelly found several 
Allen’s Hummingbirds in Golden Gate Park 
—a very early date for this forerunner of the 
summer visitants. On February 12, Dr. 
Grinnell found 3 in Strawberry Canyon, one 
being a female apparently established in its 
nesting locality—AmeELIA S. ALLEN, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 


Los ANGELES REGION.—The winter in 
this region has been remarkably fine. Fre- 
quent light rains, combined with moderate 
temperatures, have produced early, luxuriant 
growth, with no intervals of retrogression to 
the dry brown stage. While frosts have oc- 
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curred, they have been relatively few and 
light for the period. As I begin this report 
(February 14), a storm of more intensity 
than the earlier ones, which swept in off the 
ocean February 12, shows signs of passing. 
Temperatures having been moderate; the 
precipitation was chiefly in the form of rain, 
though at altitudes above 5,000 feet wet 
snow mantled the forests. The lesser hills 
nearer the coast are all abloom, especially in 
areas where the white-flowered ceanothus 
abounds. Shooting stars (Dodecatheon) 
brighten sunny slopes, and the orange of 
California poppies (Eschscholtzia) shows 
here and there in the fields. Almond trees 
are in full bloom. 

The winter has been equally outstanding 
for the abundance and variety of its birds. 
Many day trips throughout Los Angeles 
County, and into adjoining counties, have 
disclosed this widespread abundance in most 
localities. Very extensive plowed lands, 
weedy fields not yet prepared for cultivation, 
pasture and woodland, each have their quota. 

December 29, the San Fernando Valley, 
Chatsworth Lake area, was very profitably 
covered. Outstanding among a list of 48 
species were 2 Ferruginous Rough-legged 
Hawks, 2 Lewis’ Woodpeckers, a large flock 
of White-throated Swifts, 12 Ravens, 5 
Cassin’s Kingbirds (of rather rare occurrence 
in this area), a great many Say’s Phcebes, 
Pine Siskins, and at the lake, besides 7 
Western Grebes, 40 Pied-billed Grebes, the 
usual quota of Ducks and 1 Egret, an Osprey 
that hovered over the lake and bore away a 
fish. Returning by a different route, that we 
might examine extensive plowed lands, we 
found the freshly upturned soil occupied by 
hosts of Pipits, Vesper and Savannah Spar- 
rows, Mountain and Western Bluebirds, 200 
or more Killdeer, and with them, close to 
the road in full view, were a group of Moun- 
tain Plover. Interviewing the young man 
at the plow, we learned that he had first seen 
them that morning on another field a mile 
distant. His estimate of the number then 
on the field where we were was upwards of 
one hundred. Others who saw them on 
several succeeding days place the estimate 
much higher. Again, on January 11 and 27, 
we saw a few in the same vicinity. Others 
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We have 
looked in vain for these birds for many 
seasons past. 

January 1, 1927, a large flock of Bo- 
hemian Waxwings was reported from the 
vicinity of Arrowhead Lake, San Bernardino 
Mountains, by Mrs. Edwards. 

January 2, Russell Hubricht came to my 
home, and stated that he had found a Gila 
Woodpecker in Griffith Park, and earnestly 
urged me to go out there with him and see it. 
January 4, Mrs. Bates, Miss Craig, Mr. 
Hubricht, and I went and found the bird 
as he had said. It remained in the vicinity 
for a month and was seen by many, including 
L. E. Wyman. So far as available published 
records show, this species has not before been 
detected in the San Diegan district. Of not 
less moment, we found in the same row of 
pepper trees with the Gila Woodpecker, a 
large flock of Townsend’s Solitaires. The 
number could not be determined, as they 
were very active, dropping down to water 
that was nearby to drink and to bathe, chas- 
ing one another playfully about in air, perch- 
ing on wires, singing from the tree-tops, pick- 
ing pepper berries, or fly-catching. Their 
songs and calls could be heard from the hill- 
sides above. They were a major attraction 
and were visited almost daily by bird 
students for a period of a month or more. 
Seemingly, they paid no attention to passing 
people and were far more tame and fearless 
than Hermit Thrushes and Robins that were 
also present in numbers. Recent reports in- 
dicate that most of them have left the vicini- 
ty. February 11, I spent a few minutes there 
in mid-afternoon, not a favorable time, and 
saw two, one of which sang a more fin- 
ished song than that previously heard. 
The exhaustion of the supply of berries and 
piping of the open water probably account 
for their dispersal. On this date I saw there 
7 Phainopeplas. All reports that have 
reached me during the stay of the Solitaires 
have included one or more Phainopeplas. 
Townsend’s Solitaires have been seen in 
Elysian Park also, in private grounds in 
Pasadena, and near Sierra Madre. 

On January 11, another exploration of 
upper San Fernando Valley regions added to 
our long list a bird that continually recurs to 


have been found near Corona. 
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my mind as the outstanding beautiful bird 
picture in a season so full of rare experiences. 
Driving slowly along a farm road between 
fields, observing the Vesper, Savannah and 
other Sparrows that abound there, three of 
us saw a small Hawk perched on a fence-post 
near us. Close scrutiny revealed a Pigeon 
Hawk in a plumage not before seen. Its 
upper parts were blue of an indescribable 
pearly quality that seemed to glow with life 
and light; below, it was pure white lightly 
streaked with chestnut. We followed its 
flight as it took wing and saw another in the 
usual plumage of this species. Referring to 
the books we found Dawson’s account of 
this rare plumage—‘‘a collector’s bird, rare in 
museums of the world.” It was ‘collected’ 
that day and preserved where its colors will 
never fade and their beauty and life may be 
called up at will. 
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January 16, Russell Hubricht reports 
seeing three Western Evening Grosbeaks 
near Sierra Madre. 

February 6 was a spring-like day, following 
rain. In my yard, Anthony Towhee and 
Black Phoebe indulged in their spring songs. 
A Mockingbird mingled the calls of young 
Black-headed Grosbeak with his own winter 
song. On February 11, a Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet sang his spring song. February 9, 
the Conejo trip was again enjoyed, and Band- 
tailed Pigeons, Marsh Hawk, Buzzards, 
Cassin’s Kingbird, Horned Larks (large 
flocks), Ravens, and Slender-billed Nuthatch 
added to regional list. Ferruginous Rough- 
legged Hawk seen on previous trips was 
missed. Lark Sparrows lined fences in 


amazing numbers. The Ring-necked Duck is 
again wintering at Westlake Park.— FRANCES 
B. SCHNEIDER, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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REDDISH EGRETS AND LOUISIANA HERONS AT ARANSAS, TEXAS 


From Matthew Paxton San Antonio Texas 
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REPORT ON COOPERATIVE Quart INVESTI- 
GATION: 1925-26. WITH PRELIMINARY 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF QUAIL PRESERVES. By HERBERT 
L. Stopparp. Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey. 8vo. 62 pages; 5 plates. 1926. 

This is the second published report on the 
intensive study of the life-history of Bob- 
white that is being conducted in southern 
Georgia and northern Florida by the Bio- 
logical Survey, with the codperation of a 
number of gentlemen who own estates in that 
region. It covers the period from October 1, 
1924, to May 30, 1926, and, as Dr. Nelson 
well says in his ‘Introduction,’ contains 
“real and dependable information on [ong- 
debated topics connected with the habits 
and life-history of Bob-white.” 

This pamphlet of sixty-odd pages contains 
more new information based on original in- 
vestigation than many much larger volumes, 
and is, indeed, too filled with facts to permit 
of a detailed review. Primarily, it is of value 
as a demonstration of methods in the study 
of a bird in relation to its environment, with 
the object of discovering what are the factors 
that determine its numbers. Possibly, no 
one result of the labors of Mr. Stoddard and 
his associates is more convincing than his 
proof of the need of just such studies as he 
is conducting before inaugurating an aggres- 
sive campaign designed to decrease the 
alleged enemies of a given species. 

Governed by rusty traditions and a limited 
amount of prejudiced and untrained observa- 
tion, the average game-keeper condemns all 
Hawks. He will, doubtless, admit that some 
species are more destructive than others, but 
will add that the safest way is to spare none. 
Tell him that the Marsh Hawk feeds chiefly 
on rodents and he puts you down as one who 
gets his information chiefly from books and 
hence knows nothing. Nevertheless, let us 
see what Mr. Stoddard’s book says: “A 
roosting-place of Marsh Hawks was found 
on a heavily stocked Quail-preserve during 
the winter. About half of the thirty or more 
Hawks nightly frequenting the locality had 


been shot before the matter was brought to 
the attention of the investigators... .” 
From this roost were gathered pellets re- 
gurgitated by the Hawks. These contained 
the remains of four Quail, while 925 pellets 
contained the remains of cotton rats, one of 
the Quail’s worst enemies.—F. M. C. 


THE AUDUBON BULLETIN, No. 17. SPRING 
AND SUMMER, 1926. Published by the 
Illinois Audubon Society, 137 La Salle 
St., Chicago. 

A well-edited, attractively printed issue 
of this publication containing a number of 
articles deserving of wide circulation. Among 
them is one of the ‘Ridgway Memorial Fund,’ 
by O. M. Schantz, the President of the 
Hllinois Society, ‘An Appreciation’ of Stephen 
Alfred Forbes, by Frank Smith, with an 
excellent portrait of this pioneer investigator 
of the food of birds, and a little sermon by 
Jack Miner on ‘Interfering with Nature.’ 
No one who knows Jack Miner can doubt the 
genuineness of his love for birds, but his 
sentiment is so well-flavored with sound 
common sense that he is alive to birds’ 
faults as well as to their virtues.—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue AuK.—The January number contains 
considerable faunal material. Its first 
article, ‘Notes on the Birds of Southeastern 
Alaska’ (illustrated with photographs of the 
country, to be continued), by A. M. Bailey, 
describes the physical and general ornitho- 
logical aspects of this area and treats of 
30 species of sea-birds. 

There is a narrative account by C. J. 
Young of birds found on a visit to the Queen 
Charlotte Islands; additional notes on the 
birds of Montgomery County, Virginia, by 
E. A. Smyth, Jr. (annotations on 30 species) ; 
notes on summer birds of southwestern 
Kansas (listing 87 species), by Jean Linsdale; 
1925 and 1926 notes on birds of the Labrador 
Peninsula by H. F. Lewis (28 species). Num- 
erous items of faunal interest are also to be 
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found in General Notes. As regards a Great 
White Heron record in North Carolina (H. 
H. Brimley), the editorial suggestion is 
made that it might have been an albino 
Great Blue. The color of the bill and legs 
was substantially as in that species. The 
legs and feet of the Great White Heron 
“are usually a strong dull yellow in color, a 
conspicuous field-mark in the nght light or 
at close range.’’ (Nichols, r918, Abs. Proc. 
Union, Sree; IN Won HO), jo, 22.) 

How the bright orange flower of Macran- 
thera LeContei is peculiarly adapted to pol- 
lination by the Ruby-throated Humming- 
bird is described by A. L. Pickens. This 
flower is tubular, standing erect at the end 
of a springy curved stem. When young its 
long pistil projects upward from the tube, 
with unripe stamens lower down. Later the 
pistil shrinks away and the stamens grow to 
occupy its earlier position. In feeding, the 
Hummingbird draws the flower into a hori- 
zontal position touching stamens or pistil, as 
the case may be, to a spot on its nape. 

W. H. Bergtold describes the condi- 
tions where eastern and western races of the 
Sparrow Hawk meet in Colorado. His re- 
marks on ‘‘the subspecies” in general are 
commented upon by the editor (W. Stone), 
who calls attention to subspecies of the 
same species being such because of inter- 
gradation, not because of likeness, and sug- 
gests that it would be quite within reason to 
publish a ‘field student’s check-list’ listing 
all forms which are essentially different, 
whether species or subspecies. Why could 
not such essential distinctness be expressed 
in the standard common names accompany- 
ing the standard check-list, thus avoiding the 
inferiority stigma likely to be read into the 
term ‘field student’ as here used? 

J. Grinnell describes new races of the 
Red-shafted Flicker, Black Phoebe, Hooded 
Oriole, Black-throated Sparrow, and Be- 
wick’s Wren from Lower California. T. S. 
Palmer chronicles the Ottawa meeting of the 
A. O. U. (with plate illustrating a heroic 
model of ‘The Auk’ by Taverner), and 
presents his annual report as Secretary. 

Among unusual items in General Notes is 
an estimate of the monetary value of Marsh 
Hawks based on price of labor equivalent to 
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their services in protecting a rice crop from 
Blackbirds and Bobolinks (Kalmbach); 
certain aspects of the problem of the 
origin of flight, with the suggestion that 
primitive flight need not have been of a 
soaring nature (C. Grant). From observing 
the activities of lizards in the Southwest, the 
reviewer has come to favor a hypothesis that 
feathers arose to conserve daytime body 
temperature of some such active reptile 
through cold desert nights, and were such 
excellent potential tools for flight that they 
soon came to function to that end on the 
fore-limbs, not used in running.—J. T. N. 


THE Conpor.—The Condor for Novem- 
ber, 1926, is the concluding number of Vol- 
ume XXVIII, and contains six general 
articles, three of which are of special interest. 
The leading one, by H. S. Swarth, on James 
Hepburn, ‘A Little-known Californian Orni- 
thologist,’ brings together what is known of 
a prominent collector of the early days who 
is remembered chiefly because of his asso- 
ciation with Hepburn’s Rosy Finch. Ray’s 
‘Discovery of the Nest and Eggs of the 
Western Goshawk’ records the finding of the 
first set of eggs of this Hawk in California, 
in the High Sierra of El Dorado County on 
April 30, 1925, and includes references to 
nests or young previously found by other 
observers. Storer’s ‘Range Extensions by 
the Western Robin in California’ is a not- 
able contribution to the extension or 
change of habitat observed in the case of a 
few species. 

Harold and J. R. Michener contribute a 
statistical summary containing ‘Studies on 
1170 Banded House Finches’ made at Pasa- 
dena, Calif., during a period of sixteen 
months; C, C. Lamb reviews the observa- 
tions on the ‘The Viosca Pigeon’ since its 
discovery by Xantus in Lower California 
more than sixty years ago; and R. S. Woods 
describes ‘A Form of Record for Amateur 
Ornithologists’ which he has found conven- 
ient for summarizing field-notes. Mention 
should also be made of an editorial by Jo- 
seph Grinnell which is devoted to a brief 
but comprehensive account of the recent 
meeting of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union in Ottawa.—T. S. P. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


WITH one eye on the fruiting forest tree at 
my left, the other with a roving commission 
to look out for Turkey Buzzards, and both 
closely watching a colony of Oropendulas 
before me, it is rather difficult to pay much 
attention to the pad on my knee. Day after 
day it has been there, neglected, but now 
the last trump has sounded and the golden 
rule demands that I heed its note. On 
Barro Colorado spare time is unknown, and 
it is useless to wait for it. One is never at 
loss for occupation, but he will have some 
difficulty in deciding how he may best 
occupy himself. 

This fruit tree at the edge of the forest is 
a tempting subject. It is neither very large 
nor very high and is perfectly commanded by 
my position. With a 24-power binocular I 
can identify nearly every bird that enters. 
T do not know its name. Ignorance concern- 
ing the tropical flora is as widespread as it 
is profound. I have been afield in the tropics 
with but one man who could name, at least 
generically, the trees and plants encountered. 
This tree, whatever its name, bears in its 
crown, too high for me to gather, a profusion 
of whitish berries in clusters. They are small 
enough to be swallowed by Mannikins* 
4 inches long and abundant enough to furnish 
a meal for Guans? 34 inches in length. These 
birds represent the extremes in size of the tree’s 
bird visitors. Filling the gap are Toucans,? 
Fruit-Crows,! Tityras, Flycatchers,® Cotin- 
gas,° and Tanagers’ and doubtless many 


1Pipra mentalis; Manacus vitellinus. 
glossus torquatus. 4Querula cruentata. 


2Penelope cristata. a ‘ 
5Myiodynastes; Myiozetetes texensis. 
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others, for the tree has just come into bear- 
ing and has been under observation only two 
days. 

Tree-top inhabiting birds are the most 
difficult to see in a tropical forest, and when 
one discovers a place where they are feeding 
he does well to concentrate on it. Not only 
will he learn something in regard to its 
visitants’ feeding habits, but he is quite 
likely to see species that are new to him. I 
never tire of watching the larger Toucans 
gather berries. Their seemingly ungainly 
bill is obviously as well adapted to this pur- 
pose as the broad, stout mandibles of the 
Fruit Crow and their reach is surprising. A 
thrust forward is followed abruptly by one to 
the rear or either side. Without change of 
position they command the circle. 

Meanwhile, I have had that other eye on 
Buzzards, and half-a-dozen times have left 
my chair to follow the movements of birds 
swinging up the wind. In a little house below 
the hill rest the remains of a coati, a victim 
to the pugnaciousness of his kind. Will they 
or will they not advertise their unseen pres- 
ence to the passing scavengers? It is a singu- 
lar thing that this century-old question has 
never been definitely and _ conclusively 
answered. Buzzards are certainly not rare 
nor are means of attracting them uncommon. 
Nevertheless, the case of sight vs. smell has 
never been satisfactorily settled. Whether a 
verdict will be found on Barro Colorado 
remains to be seen; but at least there will be 
some evidence to offer. 

It would have taken more than two eyes 
to record what has occurred during the past 
month in the tree where thirty-odd Oropen- 
dulas® now have nests in every stage from 
those just begun to others practically com- 
pleted. To each pair of eyes should be 
added one stenographer, for events often 
occur so rapidly and continuously in Oro- 
pendilum that no observer can note and 
record simultaneously what is taking place 
even in a limited part of the community. If it 
were possible to mark the birds so that they 
could be recognized individually, the work 
would be much easier and more satisfactory. 
—Barro Colorado, C. Z., February 8, 1927. 


’Ramphastos swainsoni; R. piscivorus; Ptero- 
6Continga nattereril. 


7Tangara larvata larvata; Thraupis cana; T. palmarum; 8Zarhynchus. 
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THE ORIGIN OF BIRDS 


Nearly two hundred million years ago, in what 
is now Central Europe but what was then 
a tropical sea with many coral islands, 
there lived a strange bird. It was some- 
what smaller than a Crow but what its 
colors were we shall probably never 
o know, for all there is left of it is the 
es Dit kk print left by its bones and feathers in 
HEAD OF THE ‘REPTILE-BIRD’ the silt where it finally came to rest. 
ARCHAOPTERYX (Modified from Heilmann.) oy iy Genre rolled iain alten 
overlaid with other silt, and this with sand and silt again hundreds of 
feet deep until under the great pressure it changed to stone. And the un- 
fortunate bird, or what was left of it, changed to stone also, and there it lay 
for nearly two hundred million years. 

In the meantime, great changes took place over its head. The great sea 
disappeared; mountains pushed up out of the sea and their tops were worn 
off by the slow action of the weather; they subsided and other mountains 
pushed upward and settled again. Tropical forests flourished for ages and 
were succeeded by arctic snows with sheets of ice, mountain high, and these 
again disappeared. 

This strange bird traveled in even stranger company, for while he doubtless 
had many fellows about which we know nothing because they escaped his 
slimy grave, and numerous relatives who climbed about the great cycad trees 
or sailed from one tree fern to another, he lived in an age of reptiles. Overhead 
flapped the leather-winged Pterosaurs, ‘dragons of the air,’ like huge bats. 
Crocodiles swarmed in the rivers; turtles basked in the sun; lizards skittered 
over the arid sands; and in the sea were dolphin-like creatures covered with 
scales, and curious long-necked alligators with their legs developed as flippers. 
Could he have lived a few million years longer he would have seen the reptiles 
at their height, with giant dinosaurs 80 feet in length, many of them ferocious. 
But had he lived in this age he would have been a different bird and more like 
our modern birds. 

And so this strange bird lay in his stony bed until modern Europe arose 
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with its host of humanity and myriads of migrating birds as we know them 
today. Intelligent man dug into the hills and took from their depths the stones 
for his buildings and the metals for his machines, and in the evolution of his 
arts he discovered a method of reproducing colored pictures by using a very 
smooth-grained slab of stone to hold the colors. This art was called lithog- 
raphy, and many beautiful reproductions of famous paintings were distributed 
by its means. It became very popular about the middle of the nineteenth 
century, and lithographic stones were in great demand and quarries were sunk 
deep into the ground wherever the ancient limestone gave promise of having 
the proper texture. And so it came to pass that, in 1861, a certain geologist 
named Andreas Wagner, working near Solenhofen, Bavaria, unearthed the 
fossilized remains of this strange bird about which we have been talking. A 
single fossil feather had been discovered a few years earlier, and in 1877 the 
remains of another bird were unearthed, which supplements that of Wagner, 
so that together they give us a very concrete idea of what this ancient bird 
was like. It was given the 
name Archeopteryx. == 2 = 

That it was a bird there 
can be little doubt, al- 
though in many respects 
it was like the numerous 
reptiles which lived all | 
about it. Its body was 
covered with feathers, at 
least posteriorly; it had 
well-developed wings with 
strong flight-feathers, and 
its legs and feet were very 
similar to those of modern 
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¢ il dh THE FIRST ARCHAOPTERYX DISCOVERED 
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fossil critically, he discovers a number of ways in which this ancient bird 
differed from our birds and resembled some of the curious reptiles of its time. 
In the first place, its bill was very broad and blunt, reminding one more of 
the snout of a lizard, and, moreover, its jaws were armed with teeth set in 
Sy sockets like those of the reptiles. Its upper Jaw 
i so was rather fully equipped with thirteen teeth 
vs eo on each side, but the lower 
A 47 = jaw had but six altogether. 
~ a “As scarce as hens’ teeth” 
would, therefore, have meant 
but little two hundred million 
years ago, even if there had 
been someone living to say it. 
Another way in which this 
bird was similar to its reptilian 
congeners was in the presence of three free fingers 
with which it could grasp the branches and climb 
about like an iguana. No bird today has more 
than the thumb free, and this is of but little 
service except, possibly, in young Hoactzins of 
northern South America where it is armed with 

a claw as is also the tip of the index finger. 
All of the hand-bones (metacarpals) of modern 

A RESTORATION OF THE ; heat 

ARCH AOPTERYX (After Pycraft.) birds are fused into one bone, as are, likewise, the 
foot-bones (metatarsals). This ancient bird had 
legs and toes similar to our modern birds, with three toes in front and one be- 
hind, and a long ‘tarsus’ (the fused metatarsals and tarsal bones). This type of 
tarsus is not characteristic of modern reptiles, but some of the dinosaurs which 
lived at the same time with the Archeopteryx possessed it. It is probable, 
therefore, that this type of leg was developed for a terrestrial or running habit 
with birds before the appearance of wings and feathers, and it is believed 
that the ancestors of both the birds and the dinosaurs will be found in a group 
of primitive reptiles, the so-called pseudosuchians, or false crocodiles. 

If the characters which I have mentioned were the only ones that the 
ancient and modern birds have in common with the reptiles, we probably would 
not be justified in claiming that they had a common ancestor that lived only 
a few million years before the Archeopteryx. But there are many other ways 
in which even the modern birds are similar to the reptiles. It is rather difficult 
to describe these similarities without getting into technical language or without 
assuming a greater knowledge of anatomy than the ordinary reader possesses. 
Quite naturally, the external parts of the bird, which are brought in direct 
contact with the environment, change more rapidly than the internal structure, 
and, if we are to search for fundamental characters, we must go beneath the 
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surface. Thus, if we examine the backbone of the Archaeopteryx, we find that 
the vertebra, in being concave at both ends, are more like those of the early 
reptiles than they are like those of modern birds. The fact that there were 
only ten in its neck, less than in any modern bird, is likewise a reptilian char- 
acter. As in reptiles, the shoulder girdle of a bird is reinforced by a strong 
coracoid bone, and the skull articulates with the first vertebra by a single 
occipital condyle. Modern birds have scales on their legs which are similar 
to those of reptiles, and it is believed that the feathers themselves are but 
glorified scales, although we have still to unearth a fossil bird which will show 
the transition from one to the other. Nor 
is it any wonder that such a bird or reptile 
has not yet been found when 
we stop to think how few 
dead birds are transformed 
into fossils. Thousands of 
birds are dying every day in this world, 
but not once in a lifetime does one perish 
under conditions suitable for preserving its 
bones or its feathers in the silt or the mud 


that will make the future rock. Perhaps = 
some ornithologist a million years from now = 
may unearth some fossil Ducks when the — _— 


bed of the Great Salt Lake has turned to 2 Se Pia els 


stone, for a few of the thousands that are HESPERORNIS—THE TOOTHED BIRD 

f : se aecadhe OF THE CRETACEOUS SHALES OF 
being killed by the alkali poisoning may get KANSAS. (As restored by Shufeldt.) 
covered with silt before they are devoured 
by maggots and scattered by the wind and waves. But it will be only the 
purest luck, if we unearth any of the so-called ‘Pro-Aves’ that lived before 
the Archeopteryx and complete the chain from the primitive reptile to the 
bird. And even should such a fossil bird-reptile or reptile-bird be found, we 
would still have a few gaps to fill before we could build a complete bridge 
from the Archeopteryx to the modern bird. 

From twenty-five to fifty million years probably elapsed after the Arche- 
opteryx before the next birds of which we know anything evolved, and by that 
time they had become so specialized and so diverse that they were much more 
like our modern birds than like the Archeopteryx. Of the two that are best 
known, one, the Hesperornis, looked a good deal like a modern Loon or a 
Cormorant and the other, the Icthyornis, resembled a Tern or a Gull. The 
former had become so specialized as a diver that it had probably lost the 
power of flight, for its wings give every evidence of being degenerate. Both 
were alike, however, and similar to the Archeopteryx, in that they possessed 
true teeth. They were discovered in the cretaceous shales of Kansas, and, 
so far as is known, represent the last appearance of teeth in avian history. 
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From this time on, all of the fossil birds that have been discovered appear 
more or less similar to present-day birds, and there is every reason to believe 
that some of our present birds have existed unchanged for over a million years. 
Some, like the Sparrows and Thrushes, that are found over a large part of the 
globe, undoubtedly had their small beginnings, and others, like the Ostriches, 
that are today rather restricted in their distribution, at one time wandered 
over the entire earth if we can judge from their fossil remains which have been 
unearthed in many parts of Europe and North America where they have long 
since become extinct. 

It is interesting to contemplate whence each of our birds has come and 
whither it is heading—whether to conquer the earth with its progeny or to 
sink before long into oblivion. The processes which are going on today are the 
same as those that have been transpiring for millions of years. So incomplete 
are the records and so small our vision that it is exceedingly difficult to inter- 
pret even what is going on before our eyes. The Great Auk, the Labrador Duck, 
the Passenger Pigeon have joined the great army of the Archeopteryx, and 
the Heath Hen, the Eskimo Curlew, the Whooping Crane, the Trumpeter 
Swan, and the Ivory-billed Woodpecker likewise will soon follow them in 
spite of all we can do to protect them. The most we can hope for is that an 
intensive study of each of these vanishing species will be made before it is too 
late, perhaps such studies as will give us some inkling of the natural laws that 
have made and destroyed thousands of species of birds during the last two 
hundred million years. 


QUESTIONS 


t. When did birds first appear on the face of the earth? 
2. What was the name of the first bird that has been discovered and where was it found? 
3. How does it differ from present-day birds and in what ways does it resemble reptiles? 
4. In what ways do the modern birds resemble reptiles? 
5. Is the evolutionary chain complete from the reptile to the bird? 
6. Is it thought that the birds originated from the dinosaurs? 
7. How long a period existed from the time of the first known bird to the time of the next 
that have been discovered? 
8. What are the names of the two most important birds representing the next stage in 
the development of the modern bird? Where were their remains found? 
9. Compare these birds with the Archeopteryx and with modern birds. 
10. How long have the modern birds existed? 
11. Have the modern birds always had their present distribution? 
12, Are the reasons known for the extinction or near extinction of any modern birds? 
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FOR OR FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 


BOB AND JENNIE 


When the earth is covered with ice and snow, the problem of obtaining 
enough food to maintain life is a serious one for our winter birds. In order 
that suffering from cold and hunger and loss by death among our little feathered 
friends might be reduced to a minimum we have, for many winters past, main- 
tained a bird’s lunch-counter or feeding-station. 

Here they may obtain cracked nuts, seeds, suet, crumbs, etc., for merely 
coming and showing themselves. Among the many birds who avail themselves 
of this privilege are always at least one pair of White-breasted Nuthatches. 

The pair of these birds which were our guests during the winter of 1922—-23 
had some rather startling and painful experiences which we wish here to 
relate. Instead of alluding to them as Mr. and Mrs. White-breasted Nuthatch, 
we called them ‘Bob’ and ‘Jennie’ for short. 

‘Bob’ distinguished himself as a chaser of the English Sparrows which are 
always trying to get the ‘lion’s share’ of the proffered food. He won our grati- 
tude by keeping the station pretty clear of these pests. Occasionally, some 
pugnacious Sparrow would challenge ‘Bob’ to a fight, and many a scrap of 
this kind he had but always came off victorious. Jennie paid no attention to 
the Sparrows but meekly came and ate her dinner after Bob had cleared the 
station. 

But as the winter wore on and the Sparrows found such chilly receptions 
here that most of them had quit coming, a terrible calamity befell Bob. He 
came to the station one day (Saturday) with his right leg broken just above 
the toes, and the foot was merely dangling in the air. Can you imagine a more 
pitiful object than a Nuthatch with a broken leg? The little midget who 
could a moment before run up or down and round and round the tree stems 
and limbs, with equal facility, now almost helpless with a broken leg! 

The cause of this great calamity to Bob was not difficult to discover. Some 
of the well-meaning but poorly informed parents in the neighborhood had 
usurped the business of Santa Claus and had purchased some fine target guns 
for their equally uninformed boys. Of course, guns are made to shoot with, 
and as real targets or other peoples’ eyes are not always handy, innocent little 
birds must serve as targets. 

Well, Bob was too sick to pay much attention to the Sparrows for some 
days, and they became pretty bold again. In about a week the crushed leg 
dropped off and Bob was really a one-legged bird. In due time, and with the 
help of his wings, he learned to climb the bark of the trees again, but oh how 
awkwardly and painfully! He also made war on the Sparrows again, but was 
at a fearful disadvantage in a scrap with them. However, his courage never 


failed him. 
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Thus the winter passed. In May most of our winter guests disappeared, 
and so did Bob and Jennie. Not wishing to feed the Sparrows alone, I re- 
moved the shelf which constituted the lunch-counter and stored same for 
future use. 

One day, in the following September, as I was rambling in the woods about 
2 miles from home, the peculiar movements of a Nuthatch attracted my 
attention. I directed my field-glasses toward him and there was Bob awk- 
wardly trying to climb the bark of the tree in search of beetles and worms for 
his dinner. How glad I was to see him! 

Six weeks later I erected our lunch-counter for the next winter and eagerly 
I watched for Bob. I did not cease my vigil until nigh onto Christmas. Other 
Nuthatches came and went. I cannot say whether Jennie was among the 
number or not because of the similarity of plumage, but Bob never came 
back. No doubt, owing to his great disability, some cat, weasel, or Owl got 
the poor little fellow and made its dinner out of him. 

It is my sincere wish that no boy might raise a gun toward any of our 
native song or insectivorous birds without first stopping to read the story of 
Bob and Jennie which has the advantage of being a true narrative of an 
actual occurrence.—E. D. NAuMAN, Sigourney, Iowa. 


THE LOWELL JUNIOR AUDUBON CLUB 


Miss Hoff organized an Audubon Club in the Lowell School. It helped to 
teach us to care for birds. It was made up May, 1924. She sent away for some 
leaflets on birds. 

We built bird-houses and put them out for the birds. We also tied pieces 
of suet on the trees and put some out on the window-sills. Miss Hoff also put 
out peanuts, peanut butter, sunflower seed, and scraps of food. Last spring 
the members had their pictures taken; there were about ninety-one of us. We 
used to meet once a month. 

In 1925 the older folks of Waterloo made up a Senior Audubon Club and 
started to study birds, too.—JANE EBy (age 9 years), Waterloo, Iowa. 
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DR. PEARSON 


We are glad, at this time, to be able to 
bring a very heartening and optimistic 
word concerning Dr. Pearson. It is much 
to be deplored that it became necessary 
for him to again place himself in the hands 
of surgeons He submitted to a second 
operation on February 5. This was reported 
as being entirely successful and without com- 


plications. He is at present making good 


progress towards recovery, and is, with per- 
fect confidence and in a spirit of good cheer, 
looking forward to complete restoration to 
health. This will be welcome news to all 
those whose privilege it is to know Dr. 
Pearson personally, as well as to that larger 
number for whom his name is so intimately 
linked with the Audubon Movement and the 
cause of Conservation in general.—A. H. H. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL WORK 


Those who have kept in touch with the 
efforts that are being made in our country 
for the preservation of our wild life cannot 
have failed to note the increasing importance 
that is being attached to education as a 
means to that end. More than once we have 
had occasion to comment upon the place 
which many state game commissions are 
giving to education as a very important 
method of helping to solve their problems. 

The Division of Fish and Game of the 
State of Indiana, through its Superintendent, 
George N. Mannfeld, has expressed its very 
deep satisfaction in codperating with the 
National Association of Audubon Societies 


in the matter of keeping a lecturer in the 
field, forming Junior Audubon Clubs, and 
speaking before many kinds of organizations. 

In a similar manner, J. B. Royall, Game 
Commissioner of Florida, has shown his 
hearty appreciation of the opportunities 
afforded by the Junior Club, and is, through- 
out the school-year, keeping a lecturer in the 
field forming Junior Audubon Clubs. 

In view of the enthusiastic support which 
has been given this educational work by the 
above-mentioned game commissions, our 
members will be pleased to know that some 
time ago a cordial invitation was received 
from the Conservation Department of the 
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State of Maryland to coédperate financially 
in placing a lecturer in the field. The invita- 
tion came through E. Lee Lé Compte, State 
Game Warden, who has long been a warm 
friend of the Association. The State Super- 
intendent of Education, Albert S. Cook, has 
given expression of his warm approval of the 
contemplated work, and has promised the 
fullest codperation of his Department. 

As Field Agent for Maryland, the Asso- 
clation has been able to secure Bertram 
Breustle, of the American Museum of Na- 
tural History. Mr. Breustle is a young man 
of the out-of-doors, and not only knows birds, 
but is also interested in many other aspects 
of nature study. He goes to the work in 
Maryland with an eager enthusiasm and, 
beginning March 1, will continue until the 
close of the school-year, taking it up again 
with the opening of the schools in the early 
autumn, 

In addition to this work for Maryland, we 
wish to announce that a new arrangement 
has been effected for coéperating with South 
Carolina. It was in 1924 that Herbert K. 
Job spent four months of the winter and 
spring lecturing and forming Junior Audubon 
Clubs in the schools of that state. During 
this short period the foundations were laid 
for a work which has since grown into a 
program of state-wide significance. 

During the following school year, Mr. 
Job’s efforts were continued in the same 
field, and an increasing interest was to be 
seen manifesting itself all over the state in 
the subjects of bird-study and bird-protec- 
tion. As indicative of the character and 
extent of the interest thus aroused, it is 
pleasant to note that through the work thus 
begun by the National Association, a co- 
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éperative program has been instituted 
whereby Mr. Job becomes ‘State Supervisor 
of Nature and Conservation Studies.’ The 
National Association continues its financial 
support of the work which it began, and Mr. 
Job still carries on as Field Agent for South 
Carolina. James H. Hope, State Super- 
intendent of Education, has expressed his 
pleasure and enthusiasm in regard to the 
state-wide conservation program that is thus 
being launched. 

In a preliminary announcement which 
Mr. Job has prepared and sent to all the 
teachers of the state, we find the following: 
“The purpose and aim of the new State 
Nature Study Plan for the public school 
system of South Carolina is to create public 
sentiment for the conservation of our natural 
resources through interesting all pupils in 
outdoor nature, making them feel its im- 
portance and value. Failure to accomplish 
this means tremendous economic waste and 
financial loss. 

“As an important and essential part of 
this educational ccnservation program, the 
State Department of Education, by direction 
of James H. Hope, requests that all teachers 
of grammar and primary grades, who have 
not done so already, now organize their 
classes as Junior Audubon Clubs.” 

We here have another outstanding proof 
of the essential soundness of the Junior 
Audubon Club plan which, as time goes on, 
continues to recommend itself to educators 
and teachers everywhere. The National, 
Association of Audubon Societies, therefore 
feels a deep satisfaction in being permitted 
to codperate with the State of South Carolina 
in carrying forward this constructive edu- 
cational program.—A. H. H. 


HAWK AND OWL EXHIBIT AT THE NEW ENGLAND 
SPORTSMEN’S SHOW 


It was recently the privilege of this Asso- 
ciation to be invited to take part in the New 
England Sportsmen’s Show, held in Boston, 
January 29 to February 5, inclusive. It was 
felt, in view of the perennial interest in the 
Hawk and Owl question and the great im- 
portance of this subject, that an exhibit of 


these birds would be of great educational 
value. Dr. George W. Field was accordingly 
entrusted with the task of assembling a collec- 
tion of our native predatory birds, and also 
taking charge of the exhibit during the period 
of the show. 

We quote the following from a press re- 
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lease calling attention to the exhibit: 
“Among the many campaigns which the Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Societies has 
carried on is that in the interest of the pro- 
tection of useful Hawks and Owls. The cen- 
tral feature of the exhibit is to be an educa- 
tional display of the native Hawks and Owls, 
with a view to characterizing those which 
are distinctly useful in controlling destruc- 
tive rodents, particularly rats, mice, red 
squirrels, and others. This group includes, 
apart from those which are largely useful, the 
relatively few species which in their feeding 
habits destroy such a quantity of smaller 
species of both song- and game-birds as to 
warrant the human responsibility of con- 
trolling their numbers. It should be possible 
for almost any outdoor person to learn to 
distinguish, with reasonable certainty, those 
few species which are destructive from those 
which should be generally protected. 

“Tt is a fact in nature that individuals, 
whether human or other, vary widely with 
respect to their proclivities for securing food. 
Hawks and Owls, like men and women, 
acquire habits peculiar to the individual. 
As the human individual readily acquires the 
habit of quick lunching at some place where 


‘what he wants, when he wants it’ can 
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readily be secured, so an individual Hawk or 
Owl acquires the habit of coming daily, or 
oftener, to the same bird reservation or game 
farm or poultry farm. This habit may be so 
persistently destructive that death or im- 
prisonment of the culprit is the only remedy 
for relief. As a result, all members of the 
entire species are too often characterized as 
‘thieves’ and marked for execution. Nature 
is therefore deprived of an important member 
of her police force whose duty it is to patrol 
the countryside, to detect, to arrest, and 
make way with such rodent thieves as rats, 
mice, and other small creatures which other- 
wise would become seriously destructive to 
human interests. 

“That such are actually the facts in this 
country is indicated by the enormous losses 
through the destruction of farm crops, such 
as grains, young fruit trees, etc., by such 
vermin in regions where the Hawk and Owl 
population has been depleted, thus reducing 
the natural check upon such rodent pests. 

“Specimens of all native species of Hawks 
and Owls, some living and others mounted, 
will be shown. There will be opportunities 
for illustrating the feeding habits of the 
various species as well as the ‘recognition 
marks’ for identification in the field.” 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Among many pleasant incidents and sur- 
prises that lend interest and zest to the 
routine of work at the offices at 1974 Broad- 
way, there are, perhaps, none which con- 
tribute more than the occasional visits of 
members and friends of the Association. 

Visitors are always welcome at the home 
of the National Association. It is, indeed, 
delightfully interesting and much worth 
while to exchange views and ideas with 
respect to matters of mutual concern, for it 
is in this way, after all, that any great move- 
ment is enabled to be successfully carried 
forward. 

Our recent visitors, among others, have 
been Dr. John C. Phillips, of Boston, the 
well-known ornithologist and author of the 
monumental work ‘A Natural History of the 
Ducks’; also W. S. Hart, of Montreal, who 


is a member of the Province of Quebec So- 
ciety for the Protection of Birds, and repre- 
sents that organization on the Canadian 
Section of the International Committee for 
Bird Protection. Other visitors have been 
Captain Bob Bartlett of Arctic fame; Win- 
throp Packard, of the Massachusetts Audu- 
bon Society; Dr. T. S. Palmer, President of 
the District of Columbia Audubon Society; 
Miss Elizabeth Doughty, President of the 
Englewood Bird Club; Phil du Mont, a 
member of the Iowa Ornithologists’ Union; 
also Miss Hurd and Mrs. Sage, Field Agents 
for Connecticut and Long Island respectively. 

It, too, has been a pleasure to again have 
a visit from H. H. Brimley of the Raleigh 
Museum, Raleigh, N. C. Mr. Brimley has 
been a life-long friend of Dr. Pearson and is 
one of the co-authors with him of “The Birds 
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of North Carolina.’ It has been equally 
pleasant to again greet William and Irene 
Finley, who, though now identified with the 
American Nature Association, are, above all, 
members of the original Audubon family. 

In addition to these interesting experi- 
ences, which mean much to those who carry 
the burden of the office work, it has been the 
privilege of the writer to accept a number of 
invitations to speak before various groups of 
people. Among these have been 1,500 
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students of the Erasmus Hall High School, of 
Brooklyn, also a group of 60 teachers and 
1,000 students of the High School of Hack- 
ensack, N. J. In addition, he has had the 
pleasure of addressing the Men’s Neighbor- 
hood Club of Leonia, N. J., and the Kiwanis 
Club of Woodside, N. J. He has also spoken 
before two large public meetings in Win- 
chester and Berryville, Va., and the District 
of Columbia Audubon Society on the occa- 
sion of its annual meeting.—A. H. H. 


ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN TO BE UNVEILED 


Our members will be pleased to learn that 
plans are now well under way to unveil the 
Roosevelt Memorial Fountain in the Roose- 
velt Bird Sanctuary at Oyster Bay, at some 
date during the latter part of May. “It will 
be recalled that this exquisite work of art 
was modeled by the well-known American 
sculptress, Mrs. Bessie Potter Vonnoh, 
and was paid for by the subscriptions of 


some 2,000 members and friends of the 
Association. 

It is the wish of the Committee in charge 
that the unveiling shall be accompanied by 
simple and appropriate exercises, with a view 
of emphasizing the thought of Roosevelt, the 
bird-lover. 

A definite announcement will later be sent 
to all members of the Association.—A. H. H. 


BULLETIN OF THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 
FOR BIRD PROTECTION 


It will be remembered it was through the 
untiring efforts and initiative of Dr. T. 
Gilbert Pearson that there was organized, in 
1922, the International Committee for Bird 
Protection. Since that date of nearly five 
years ago, Dr. Pearson, as its President, has 
given much thought and effort to expanding 
and perfecting the Committee. This has 
entailed a great amount of work. Three trips 
to Europe were made by Dr. Pearson, a 
number of countries were visited, and many 
contacts were made with prominent ornith- 
ologists and bird-protectionists. 

During the interval that has elapsed since 
the formation of the Committee, a great 
amount of correspondence has also been 
carried on with scientists and conservation- 
ists throughout the world. As a partial result 
of all this expenditure of effort, there are 
today eighteen countries represented on the 
Committee whose personnel consists of 138 
members, representing 79 different societies 
and organizations, 


There has recently been published a 52- 
page bulletin, in an English edition of 
15,000 copies, in which is to be found a 
history of the formation of the Committee, 
together with reports on the status of bird- 
protection in fourteen countries, also a 
history of Europe’s effort to protect birds 
by treaties. Each of our members has been 
supplied with one of these in the hope that 
interest would thus be aroused concerning the 
status of bird-protection in countries other 
than our own. A French edition of the 
bulletin is also being brought out at the 
present time in France, and a German 
edition in Switzerland. 

In connection with these world-wide co- 
operative efforts that are being made, our 
members will be pleased to learn that Dr. 
Pearson has recently received a cordial in- 
vitation from the Belgian League for the Pro- 
tection of Birds, to accept the honorary 
presidency of the forthcoming International 
Congress for Bird Protection, which is to be 
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held in Brussels, June 6, 7, 8, and g. The 
National Association should thus experience 
a keen sense of gratification in the thought 


of the services that are being rendered by its 
President in the field of international bird- 
protection —A. H. H. 


NEW POSITION CREATED IN THE BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Walter C. Henderson, who has served the 
Biological Survey for more than ten years as 
Assistant Chief, has been appointed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture as Associate Chief, 
a new position created in that Bureau on 
January t. 

Mr. Henderson, during his association 
with the Bureau, has had much to do with 
its constantly expanding activities and 
brings as equipment for his task considerable 
experience in the field, together with a wide 
acquaintance with officials enforcing game 
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and bird-protective laws, as well as with 
naturalists and conservationists throughout 
the country. He is a graduate of George 
Washington University and of the Boston 
University School of Law. Among scientific 
societies of which he is a member are the 
American Ornithologists’ Union, American 
Forestry Association, National Conservation 
Association, Cooper Ornithological Club, 
American Society of Mammalogists, Baird 
Ornithological Club, and the Biological 
Society of Washington. 


DR. E. W. NELSON RETIRES 


It is well we be reminded that the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, which, through its re- 
search and administrative work, has played 
such an important part with respect to the 
fortunes of wild life in our country, is, like 
the Audubon movement, an outgrowth of 
the activities of the American Ornithol- 
ogists’ Union. As such it is closely linked, 
both historically and practically, with the 
whole movement for the preservation of our 
wild bird and animal life. It would be 
difficult, indeed, to imagine what would be 
the present status of wild-life conservation 
in the United States had not this Bureau been 
called into being. 

From the very first, men of vision and 
outstanding scientific and administrative 
ability have been connected with the Bureau. 
Among these none has served with more 
efficiency and distinction than Dr. E. W. 
Nelson, whose retirement has recently been 
announced. It therefore seems appropriate 
to publish, at this time, the following from 
a news letter which has been received from 
the Department of Agriculture: 


Paul G. Redington, Assistant Chief of the 
Forest Service, in charge of the Branch of 
Public Relations, has been named by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Jardine as Chief of the 
Bureau of Biological Survey to succeed Dr. 


E. W. Nelson. The appointment will become 
effective May 9g, according to the announce- 
ment made today. 

Doctor Nelson has been associated with 
the work of the Department of Agriculture 
since 1890, and has been Chief of the Bureau 
of Biological Survey since 1916. During 
more than fifty years spent in the study of 
wild birds and animals, he has accumulated 
a vast knowlecge and experience. In order 
that he might devote his entire time to the 
assembling of information he has gathered 
and to round out his work in the field of 
science, he asked Secretary Jardine to relieve 
him of the executive responsibilities as Chief 
cf the Bureau. 

Before he began devoting his entire time 
to administrative work in the department, 
Doctor Nelson spent more than twenty years 
as a scientific explorer in different parts of the 
continent, from the Arctic to the Tropics. 
From the collection of birds and mammals 
obtained at this time, he and others have 
described hundreds of species previously un- 
known to science. As a part of his Arctic 
experiences, he was a member of the Jean- 
nelte search expedition in 1881 and was with 
the first party to land on Wrangell Island. 
His work on the customs and history of the 
Eskimos, made as a result of his study of 
these poeple while in Alaska in the 70’s, is 
still an authoritative publication. In Mexico, 
his travels during fourteen years extended 
into every state and territory of that country 
and resulted in securing large collection of 
specimens of mammals birds, reptiles, and 
plants and in the accumulation of a vast 
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amount of data, which he now expects to 
find time to prepare for publication. 

His published work includes monographs 
of mammals and birds and descriptions of 
many new species. He is also the author of 
popular books and articles dealing with 
various phases of wild life and wild-life con- 
servation. 

During the ten years he has served as 
Chief of Biological Survey, the Bureau has 
developed and it is now generally recognized 
throughout the world as one of the leaders in 
the study of wild life and its conservation. 

“Dr. Nelson has performed a valuable 
service to science and has made an enviable 
contribution to our knowledge of wild life,” 
said Secretary Jardine in announcing this 
change in personnel. “In connection with 
one of Dr. Nelson’s books on the wild 
animals of North America, Theodore Roose- 
velt once said that the author was ‘one of the 
keenest naturalists we have ever had and a 
man of singularly balanced development.’ 
In recognition of his scientific work, both in 
the field and in the laboratory, a large 
number of species of various animals and 
plants have been named in honor of Dr. 
Nelson. It seems only proper that he should 
be relieved of the responsiblity of adminis- 
trative duties in order that he may turn his 
entire attention to bringing together the 
results of his experience and give more of his 
time to research studies. He will remain in 
the Bureau of Biological Survey as Senior 
Biologist. 

“Mr. Redington has been connected with 
the Forest Service since 1904, and the lines of 
work on which he has been engaged, both in 
Washington and in the field, have been such 
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as to well fit him for the various activities of 
the Biological Survey,’ said Secretary 
Jardine. “These activities include the con- 
servation of the useful game and fur-bearing 
animals, game and insectivorous birds, and 
other beneficial or harmless forms of wild 
life and the control of those forms that are 
found to be injurious to agriculture, stock 
raising, horticulture, and forestry. 

“Mr. Redington has served the Forest 
Service in many western and southwestern 
states and in the headquarters at Washington. 
Following his appointment, in 1904, he was 
assigned to work in Montana, Wyoming, and 
Idaho. Appointed Forest Inspector in 1906, 
he inspected timber-sale work in Wyoming, 
Colorado, and Utah. In 1907 he was ad- 
vanced tothe position of Inspector, and the 
following year was transferred to Colorado as 
Associate District Forester. From ro11 to 
1916, he was Supervisor of the Sierra Na- 
tional Forest in California, and from this 
position was promoted to District Forester cf 
the Southwestern District, with head- 
quarters in New Mexico. Before returning 
to forestry work in California, in t919, he 
was City Manager of Albuquerque for a 
term. For the next five years, as District 
Forester of the California District, he ad- 
ministered the eighteen National Forests of 
that state, and one year ago was promoted to 
Assistant Forester, with headquarters at 
Washington. 

“Mr. Redington is a native of Illinois. He 
was graduated from Dartmouth College in 
1900, and during the years 1902 to 1904 took 
a post-graduate course in the Forestry 
School at Yale University, receiving the 
degree of Master of Forestry.” 


A NEED AND AN OPPORTUNITY 


The steady growth and constantly ex- 
panding activities of the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies have been a source 
of pardonable satisfaction, particularly to 
those who have from the very first been 
identified with the Audubon movement. 
These results have been achieved through 
the loyalty of many members and friends of 
the Association, who during the years have 
generously contributed to its support. Yet, 
pleasant as it is to contemplate past achieve- 
ments, such results should only spur us on to 
an ever-enlarging program. 

It has often been stated in these pages 
that there is no single department of the 
Association’s activities that could not be 


greatly expanded if sufficient funds were 
available. There are, at present, for instance, 
unusual opportunities presented for enlarging 
the work in the field of international bird- 
protection, also for the publication and dis- 
tribution of additional circulars for edu- 
cational purposes. Many opportunities 
likewise occur, from time to time, for the 
Association to acquire sanctuaries, were 
funds available for their purchase and main- 
tenance. 

Great, however, as are the needs in these 
fields, there is, perhaps, no greater oppor- 
tunity presented to the Association today 
than that of further expanding the educa- 
tional work among the children. When it is 
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remembered that each $100 contributed 
enables us to supply Educational Leaflets to 
1,000 children, the possibilities are seen to 
be almost limitless. The thought, however, 
which we here wish to emphasize is the im- 
mense educational value of the work which is 
being accomplished by our Field Agents. 
Not only is the Junior Club enrollment 
greatly increased in this way, but these 
lecturers, constantly in the field, preaching 
the gospel of bird-study and bird-protection 
and conservation in general, exercise an in- 
fluence that is indeed far-reaching. The 
writer has, in many instances, seen the entire 
attitude toward bird-life in a community 
changed through the direct influence of a 
Field Agent. Elsewhere in this department 
mention is made of the great importance that 
game commissioners are attaching to edu- 
cation as a means of helping to solve the 
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problems of law enforcement. Likewise, 
bureaus of education are more and more 
sensing the cultural value of bird-study and 
are ready and willing to codperate with us 
in efforts of this sort. 

We are well assured that the Association 
has many members and friends who, if they 
could only have brought vividly to their 
attention the wonderfully fine work that is 
being done by our lecturers in the field, 
would contribute generously in supporting 
this educational effort. An annual contri- 
bution of $1,000 to $1,500 would enable us 
to codperate with any state in placing a 
lecturer in the field during the school year. 

It is, therefore, greatly to be desired that 
members and friends of the Association will 
sense this great need and opportunity, and 
generously contribute towards this educa- 
tional effort —A. H. H. 


THE BALD EAGLE IN ALASKA 


There is, doubtless, no more vexatious 
problem in the entire field of bird-protection 
than that which relates to ‘destructive birds.’ 
The difficulties and complexities of this sub- 
ject are, from time, to time, emphasized anew 
as situations arise where it seems a well-nigh 
hopeless task to reconcile the conflicting view- 
points of those who are directly concerned. 

The case of the Bald Eagle in Alaska is a 
very striking illustration of a situation of 


this sort. Recently, Dr. E. W. Nelson, Chief 
of the Bureau of Biological Survey, has 
kindly responded to a request for such in- 
formation as the Bureau has collected with 
respect to the status of the Bald Eagle in 
that country. In view of the recent dis- 
cussion of the subject in these pages, it seems 
desirable to publish, without further com- 
ment at this time, the paper which has been 
submitted.—A. H. H. 


TRUE ECONOMIC STATUS OF THE ALASKA BALD EAGLE 
By ERNEST P. WALKER 
Administrative Officer, U. S. Biological Survey, Executive Officer, Alaska Game Commission 


From time to time there have appeared, 
in various publications, articles condemning 
the Alaska Bald Eagle or the Territorial law 
which provides a bounty on the species. 
There have been many arguments on this 
subject in Alaska, mostly against the Eagle, 
and, undoubtedly, there have been similar 
arguments in the States. In too many of 
these cases the arguments have been based 
on only incomplete information, or on mis- 
information, or they have been made by 
persons holding too prejudiced a viewpoint 
for one not familiar with the subject to 
arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. There is 
some merit to both sides of the case, but the 


Eagle is not as bad as he is sometimes 
pictured, nor is he as free of blame as some of 
his staunch supporters would have us think. 

The Eagle bounty system has considerably 
reduced the Eagles in southeastern Alaska 
in the ten years that it has been in effect, and 
to a lesser degree it has reduced Eagles along 
the southern coastline westward as far as the 
Kadiak region. It is doubtful, however, if 
the birds have been materially reduced 
farther westward, and evidence that they 
have been materially affected through the 
interior and northern country is lacking. 
Indeed, the major percentage of the Eagles 
of Alaska inhabit the southern coastal region. 


ALASKA BALD EAGLE 
Photographed by Winter and Pond 
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Salmon are abundant in the waters of the 
southern coast of Alaska during the summer 
and early fall, and as these fish ascend the 
streams to spawn and die, the Eagles na- 
turally feed on them from early in June to the 
middle of September, and in some places 
later. The fish taken are mainly those that 
have exhausted themselves in spawning, but 
unspawned fish are often taken when they 
are in shallow water on riffles or rising at the 
surface of quiet shallow pools. Eagles also 
make use of fish which are left on the banks 
by bears and wolves. During the height of 
the salmon-run, in streams in the region 
particularly frequented by Eagles, it is a 
common sight to see a dozen or more Eagles 
within a radius of 200 to 300 yards, where 
they sit in the tops of trees or snags or drift- 
logs in the streams. They particularly fre- 
quent the wider portions of the streams 
where the timber on either side is not close 
together, and where they have room to 
maneuver their great bulk. They are rarely 
found in small streams where the timber 
from opposite sides nearly touches. Shallow 
bars, which usually occur at wide places in 
the streams, are, of course, their favorite 
haunts. I have counted 150 Eagles from one 
point, and there were others nearby, though 
out of sight. 

In salt water it is not an uncommon sight 
to see an Eagle strike at a salmon, and oc- 
casionally he lands his prey. Indeed, it is an 
interesting sight to see an Eagle circle about, 
finally make a dive and catch a fish, and then 
have a struggle to lift it from the water. 
Often he does not succeed and has to swim 
out as best he can. The instances in which 
Eagles successfully land salmon from salt 
water are, in fact, comparatively rare. 

In the treeless regions, Eagles, of course, 
are not so much handicapped at the streams. 
Neither do they have such good points of 
vantage for watching the fish, and they are 
not so plentiful as they are in the timbered 
sections. 

When the herring congregate in certain 
favorable regions for a considerable period 
prior to spawning, many kinds of birds, in- 
cluding the Eagle, also congregate there. 
Eagles then feed largely on herring found 
dead on the beaches and occasionally live 
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herring are picked up from the water when at 
the surface. At these times Eagles are often 
seen trying to catch Gulls and other birds 
which are so abundant, and, no doubt, oc- 
casionally capture one. The damage under 
such circumstances to the herring or birds is 
wholly negligible. 

Damage by Eagles to young Ducks and 
Geese, and adult Ducks and Geese when 
molting, to fawns of the common deer, 
caribou and reindeer, mountain sheep kids, 
mountain goat kids, and adult deer when 
swimming, has been recorded. Full in- 
formation as to the exact extent of such 
damage is lacking, but as we study the 
subject further we find that it is probably 
even greater than is generally supposed. 
Eagles have been observed flying with fawns 
in their talons; parts of fawns, mountain 
sheep lambs and mountain goat kids have 
been found on or about Eagles’ nests; and 
the birds have been seen to capture and 
carry off caribou and reindeer fawns, and to 
kill adult deer in the water when swimming 
from island to island as they often do in 
southeastern Alaska. Until recently, when 
the Eagles have been taught to be more 
afraid of man, it was a common occurrence 
for them to pick up Ducks which the duck 
hunter had just shot, even before he could 
get to the birds. Recent information has 
been received that thoroughly reliable 
observers have seen Eagles fighting mountain 
sheep ewes and lambs, with the result that 
the ewe fell over a cliff, and the lamb was 
captured by the Eagle. 

J. P. Williams of the U. S. Forest Ser- 
vice, who is a most ardent wild-life pro- 
tector and an exceptionally good observer 
and thoroughly fair in his deductions, has 
on several occasions observed Eagles catch- 
ing young Ducks and Geese and adults while 
molting. Fox farmers are profuse in their 
charges that Eagles capture young and, 
perhaps, in some cases, adult blue foxes, 
Comparatively few of these charges, how- 
ever, are based upon actual observations by 
the persons making them. They are mainly 
based upon seeing Eagles sitting around fox- 
dens or feeding-houses, or occasionally fly- 
ing down to where the foxes are feeding, or 
playing on the beach. However, there are a 
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few authentic instances in which Eagles 
have attacked, killed, and carried off young 
blue foxes, and, in at least one instance, frag- 
ments of fox pups have been found on an 
Eagle’s nest. Undoubtedly they take 
enough pups, or would do so if they had the 
opportunity, to warrant the fox-farmer 
keeping a sharp watch on them. 

Little is known of the damage to fur- 
bearers by Eagles, but one instance is re- 
corded of a mink having been found in the 
stomach of an Eagle killed at Dundas Bay 
in the summer of 1923. No doubt, they take 
wild fox pups, particularly in the treeless re- 
gion, and beaver are probably taken at times. 

The writer has found numerous parts of 
Shearwaters and Puffins on the edge of an 
Eagle’s nest. 

While Eagles have been considerably 
reduced in certain portions, there is yet an 
abundance of birds, and no one need have 
any concern that their existence is being 
materially endangered, for they are still 
probably more abundant here than they ever 
were in the States, and the majority of the 
Alaska lands adjacent to the coast line fre- 
quented by Eagles are so rugged and unin- 
habited that when the Eagles get away 
from salt water or away from the immediate 
lower reaches of the streams, they are prac- 
tically free from danger from molestation by 
human beings. If permitted to increase to an 
unlimited extent the birds would do serious 
injury to game animals, birds, fur-bearers, 
and fish so it is well warranted that they be 
held in check. 

In the range of the Bald Eagle in Alaska, 
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man’s activities are confined almost entirely 
to the navigable salt water, the very few 
navigable streams, and a narrow fringe of 
land immediately adjacent to such waters. 
Most Eagles found in the interior of the 
islands or more than a mile from the beach, 
or the major streams can live to a ripe old 
age with but few close encounters with man. 

Those who love the Eagle and wish to see 
it perpetuated have no cause for alarm even 
though the bounty is continued for a while 
longer, for the reward is not sufficiently large 
to induce systematic efforts to hunt the bird. 
We must admit that the evidence as yet 
assembled is entirely too meager to permit 
of final conclusions being drawn as to the 
advisability of largely reducing the Eagles. 
There is not the slightest doubt that they do 
some damage to the salmon, although it is 
not so serious as popular report would have 
us believe. Evidence which is available is 
sufficient to indicate that they probably are 
more destructive to game-birds and the 
young of big game-animals than we have 
ordinarily supposed. Certainly there is no 
reason as yet to advocate their total exter- 
mination any more than there is to permit 
their unrestricted increase and killing of 
valuable forms. 

It is with the hope that possibly the well- 
wishers for Alaska’s wild life, both those who 
love the Eagle and those who hate him, 
might be brought closer and on a more 
common ground that this is written. The 
Eagle is not without friends in Alaska who 
can be relied upon to come to his rescue 
whenever he is really in need of a champion 
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NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS, continued 
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Buechner, Miss Anna J. 
Bull, Jerome Case 
Bush, Miss Julia H. 
Callanan, Mrs. James H. 
Carpenter, Willson 
Cass, LeRoy E. 
Cavanagh, Miss Elise 
Chambers, Miss Maude B. 
Christoffers, Bernhardt 
Church, Miss Cynthia 
Cisco, George H. 

Clark, Mrs. Wm. B. 
Clarkson, David A. 
Cloney, T. W. 

Cluett, G. A. 

Clyde, Mrs. B. F. 
Cockran, Mrs. Bourke 
Codling, William B. 
Coe, Miss Ida 

Cole, Edward F. 
Colton, Miss H. A. 


Cook, William Bolton a 


Coonrod, Mrs. M. Isabella 
Corbin, Warren 

Corner, Clarence F. 
Corr, Frank 
Cruikshank, James H., Jr. 
Cutler, Geo. E. 

Cuyler, Mrs. T. DeWitt 
Dahle, I. J. 

Dards, Charles A. 
Davison, Mrs. F. Trubee 
Davison, Stanley D. 
Day, Charles 

Decker, Caspar G. 
Delany, Mrs. Charles 
Dietz, Mrs. Emily K. 
Dillon, John R. 

Dix, Geo. W. 
Donaldson, Geo. M. 
Doyle, Luke D. 

Draper, James 

Drinker, Henry S., Jr. 
Dugan, Edward J. 
Dunekack, Fred J. 
Durham, J. Edward 
Eddy, E. W. 

Elsbree, Bayard L. 
Emlen, John Thompson 
Emmet, Mrs. H. L. R. 
Eshner, Mrs. A. A. 
Evans, Mrs. Sarah FE. 
Farwell, Albert D. 
Ferguson, Roy K. 
Fetcher, Miss Miriam and Billy 
Finck, Simon 

Finucane, Bernard E. 
Foight, Samuel B. 
Foster, Dr. J. M. 
Franklin, Lindley M., Jr. 
Fraser, John 

Friedrich, Mrs. John 


Frothingham, Mrs. E. V. 
Frothingham, Mrs. J. S. 
Fullerton, Hal B. 
Fulling, E. H. 

Gaylord, Robert 

Geist, J. Frederick 
Giarth, J. H. 

Goepel, Mrs. Otto 
Goldstein, Leopold 
Grace, William R. 

Graff, Max 

Grant, William T. 
Green, Mrs. William 
Gregory, Miss Goldie 
Grigg, Mrs. Harry K. 
Hagar, Arthur F. 

Hall, A. C. 

Hall, Henry Marion 
Halloh, John 

Hamilton, Harry S. 
Harmon, H. E. 
Harrelson, Martin 
Harrison, Mrs. Jos. Duke 
Hart, George H. 
Hasbrouck, Levi 

Heft, Mrs. N. Hopkins 
Helber, Mrs. John 
Hellmann, Richard 
Hess, Mrs. Florence Rice 
Hey, Miss Mary FE. 
Heyward, Mrs. R. B. 
Hibbs, Mrs. Jonathan K. 
Hills, Stuart F. 

Hoes, Ernest P. 

Hoover, Mrs. F. K. 
Hulbut, Mrs. Edmund D. 
Hull, G. Albert 

Hume, Mrs. H. M. 
Humphrey, Miss Annabel 
Hunting, Miss Clara C. 
Husted, Chester 

Ingals, Mrs. E. Fletcher 
Ingraham, Mrs. H. C. M. 
Jackson, William S. 
Jacob, Mrs. E. Louis 
Jadwin, Mrs. Palmer H. 
Janney, Mrs. Walter C. 
Jeffords, Walter M. 
Jenney, Miss Rosamund 
Johnson, Frank D. 
Johnson, Mrs. J. W. 
Johnson, W. E. 

Joy, Reuben A. 

Karg, Frank G. 

Kervan Children 

King, E. C 

Kinsey, Frank 

Kirk, J. M. 

Klein, Emil 

Kokeritz, Mrs. R. M. 
Kreckman, William 
Kresse, Ernest 

Kuchler, Geo. W. 
Kuhns, John F. 
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Laighton, Paul de Blois 
Lang, Albert 
Langdon, W. T. 
Langsdorf, Mrs. Jesse E. 
Leibowitz, Mrs. John L. 
Leitzinger, A. E. 
Lessels, Miss Jessie W. 
Levy, Max J. 
Lewis, A. Nelson 
Lewis, Fred G, 
Liebich, G. J. 
Linder, Fred E. 
Lindewall, Alfred 
Lindheimer, S. W. 
Lindsay, A. M., Jr. 
Lloyd, Wm. Bross 
Lobdell, Mrs. Harry H. 
Luber, Harry I. 
Inund, G. 7A. 
Luther, Martin 
Lyon, Mrs. Edmund 
McCormick, Miss Anne 
McCormick, James, Jr 
McGrew, Mrs. Elvin L. 
McHugh, James S. 
McNulty, William J. 
McQuade, Dr: M. A. 
McVitty, Albert E. 
MacAuley, Arthur 
Macomber, F, G., Jr. 
Macy, Mrs. J. Noel 
Mallory, Mrs. Henry R. 
Mann, Frank E. 
Markham, DeWitt C. 
Marvin, Charles A. 
Massillon Burroughs Nature Club, 
(Ohio) 
Matthews, Geo. R. 
Mauran, Mrs. Charles S. 
Mauren, Henry W. 
Mead, George W. 
Mead, Martin R. 
Meinhard, Morton H. 
Melville, Frank, Jr. 
Merrall, Frank R,. 
Metcalf, Rowe B. 
Meyer, Mrs. Carl 
Michel, Mrs. J. 
Middleton, J. A. 
Miller, Gerrit S. 
Miller, Hoyt 
Mills, Dudley H. 
Montgomery, W. A. 
Moody, C. W. 
Morgan, E. D., Jr. 
Morrill, William W. 
Morris, Mrs. W. C. 
Morse, J. Grendolen 
Murray, Mrs. J. F. 
Nalle, Mrs. Jesse 
Nathan, Milton M. 
Nature Study Club of Pittsfield 
(Mass. ) 
Neilson, Miss Tally 


Neubauer, Chas. A. 
Nicholson, Mrs. W. H. 
Noll, Charles 

Nourse, Miss Juliet L. 
Oden, John M. 

O'Neil, Mrs. James 
Offield, James R. 
Orno, Don L. 

Ouska, John A. 
Owens, Miss Grace 
Pabst, Friedolin 
Pacey, James W. 
Palmer, Chester U. 
Palmer, 5S. 

Parish, Mrs. LeGrand 
Parshelsky, I. 

Pelton, Mrs. Henry C. 
Pennock, Mrs. Anna G. 
Pentlarge, Mrs. Rebecca M. 
Perry, J. Elmer 

Perry, Lewis C. 
Phillips, T. W., Jr. 
Phipps, Michael G. 
Pierron, Henry J. 
PintoAc AG 

Pitman, J. B. 
Pomeroy, Mrs. C. K. 
Post, Miss M. L. 
Potter, Miss Dorothy, W. 
Potter, Mrs. R. Burnside 
Powell, Miss Mary E. 
Pray, James Sturgis 
Proctor, N. O. 

Pross, Albert W. 
Rand, Benjamin L. 
Rasenberger, Charles B. 
Rathje, Wm. J. 
Raymond, R. M. 
Reichert, Mrs, Elsa 
Reiter, Joseph J. 
Reynolds, Mrs. H. J. 
Rich, Miss Eva 
Risley, A. Sherwood 
Roberson, Samuel M. 
Robinson, T. W. 
Robson, Miss Alice 
Ross, Donald G. 
Rothschild, Justin 
Rushworth, O. N. 
Ruyl, Dr. James P. 
Ryckoff, Abraham 
Sage, W. Otis 
Satterfield, James M. 
Saxe, Miss Mary L. 
Schaefer, John W. 
Schatz, G. H. 

Scheuer, Mrs. Sidney H. 
Schlachet, Herman 
Schlesinger, L. J. 
Schmidt, Mrs. Minna 
Schoellkopf, Paul A. 
Schweder, James, Jr. 
Scott, Mrs. A. M. 
Scott, Mrs. Edgar 
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Segaller, Phil. 

Sehm, Martin 

Selz, Mrs. Austin 
Shanesy, Miss Sara E. 
Shepherd, Mrs. William C, 
Sherer, Frank 

Shookhoff, William A, 
Simmons, Mrs. B. F. 
Simpson, Orval 

Skae, Mrs. E. A. 

Smith, Dr. E. Terry 
Smith, M. M. 

Smith, Robert S. 

Smith, Thomas Henry 
Spangler, Mrs. George M. 
State Teachers College Library (Mo.) 
Stein, Samuel M. 
Steinman, Miss Caroline 
Stoll, Karl 

Street, Mrs. Charles A. 
Stull, Gideon M. 
Sturtevant, Henry D. 
Suckley, Mrs. R. B. 
Sullivan, Leonard 4 
Taylor, Miss Dora M. 
Taylor, Miss Mary J. 
Ten Eyck, Mrs. H. B. 
Terrell, Irijah A. 
Thompson, Arthur G. 
Thompson, Miss Caroline 
Thompson, N. T., Jr. 
Tice, William F. 

Tilden, Mrs. Samuel J. 
Tinsley, R. R. 

Tison, Paul 

Tobler, Jacob 

Tower, Joseph T. 

Troy plik 

Tutin, Miss Lilla 

Ulmar, Henry 


Ulric, Miss Lenore 
Van Houten, R. A. 
Vaughan, Edmund G. 
Vollmer, E. H. 
Wacker, Charles H. 
Wagner, E. J. 
Walgreen, Mrs. C. R. 
Walker, John A. W. 
Walker, Miss Annie J. 
Wallace, Walter F. 

Waller, James B. 

Ward, Mrs. Frank A. 
Ward, Theodore G. 
Watkins, Mrs. J. O. 
Watkins, Mrs. Mary B. 
Watson, John B. 

Wegner, Mrs. Julius 
Wellington, Mrs. Stanwood G. 
Westberg, Ernest 

Wharton, Richard M. H. 
Whipple, F. H. 

White, Alexander, M., Jr. 
White, John D. 

White, Miss Mary May 
Whitney, Miss Alice K. 
Widmer, Frank 

Wiley, James S. 

Wiley, R. R. 

Willy, John 

Wilson, Mrs. James G. 
Winter, Adam 

Wolbach, Mrs. Murray 
Wood, Joseph, Jr. 

Wormser, Moritz 

Worth, Mrs. Wm. Penn 
Wright, Lawrence W. 
Young, Miss Katharine V. 
Young, Themas O. 

Zobel, Robert P. 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


Fee, $100 for Endowment Fund 


Enrolled from January 1, 1927, to March 1, 1927 


Allerdice, Norman 

Ames, Mrs. J. P. 
Ballantyne, John 

Buck, Miss Lillian B. 
Caulkins, Miss Bereto Bliss 
Dodge, Mrs. Robert L. 
Dusenbury, William A. 
Ellwanger, Miss Helen 
Esty, Robert P. 

Farwell, Mrs. Emma J. 
Filor, Walter H. 

Ford, Emory L. 

Foster, John H. 

Goodwin, James Lippincott 
Helson, Miss Maude 

Joy, Henry B. 

Kresge, Mrs. Anna E. 


LeBrun, Mrs. P. L. 
Lightner, Mrs. A. C. 
McCormick, Cyrus H. 
McNabb, J. H. 

Mead, Miss Frances S. 
Mitten, T. E. 

Morris, Mrs. Lewis R. 
Page, Mrs. Florence T. 
Purdy, Mrs. Thos. L. 
Rabinowitz, L. M. 
Siedenburg, Mrs. R. 
Snow, Mrs. Elmer J. 
Storey, W. B. 
Tinkham, Julian R. 
Vanderbilt, William H. 
Walter, William I. 
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For a Home for the Association—To March 1, 1927 


Previously reported . . .. . $16,924 
ANk Nis Wyion, (Cn 5 2 5 6 Se) aS 
Audubon Society of Nowietonn ‘(Pa.) 50 
iByAlehyabe, Whe, Nader IDA co a 3 a & 
Bartol, Mrs. Henry G. . 
Breuchaud, Mrs. Jules . 
Buch, Miss Emily . 

Carse, Miss Harriet 
Casement, Mrs. Frances M. 
Cavaness, Miss Sallie 
Chace, Miss Anna H. 
Christian, Miss Susan 
Clark, Mrs. Nathan . 
Clothier, Mrs. Walter 
Corning, John Herbert . 
Degener, J. F. . . : 
Delafield, Mrs. John Rose 
Drummond, Mrs. E. J. 
DuBois, Mrs. M. B. . 
Eimer, Mrs. A. . 

Fisher, Miss E. W. 

Fleek, Henry S. . . 

Fox, Miss Hannah . 
Fuguet, Stephen 

Gillett, Miss Lucy D. ante eS 
Grittiney irs Solomons Basen? 
ainesss Charles) |) ean ase sO 
Hair, Mrs. Thomas R. . 

Hammond, Mrs. J. Henry suet 
Haskell, Mrs. L.A.(In Memoriam) . 2 
leleamelc, Jakirlol 6 a ns HO 
Hormors)4 Cosaee ot ee con ere ts eee? 
Interest on Bank Balance ... . . 20 
INEM, Ira Wes I 5 oe on nk 
emeycr Walters taal: nen e nS © 
Lidgerwood, Miss H. B. 
Loines, Mrs. Mary H. 

Louis, Charles H. 

Maison) Elesee jas A 
Mayer, Mrs. Rosalymae ae 
Mitchell, R. Milton, Jr. 
Morewood, Mrs. A. P. . . 
Moshier, W. D. . . . é 
Muendel, Miss Chrcing : : 
Newberry, Mrs. Wolcott E. . 
Newcombe, Mrs. Charles M. 
Niles, Miss Florilla 

Olney, Elam Ward See a 
Q@=Sbomies Antic, \ ce 
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Paine, Mrs. Augustus G. . . $5 00 
Patton, Mrs. Margaret S. 5 00 
Peabody, Miss Amy . 5 00 
Pennoyer, Mrs. P. G. 5 00 
Porter, Willard Hall, Jr. 5 00 
Reynolds, George G. . 5 00 


Robinson, Mrs. Carrie Martin 
Rockefeller, William A. 

Ryle, Mrs. Graham 

Schoettle, Ralph J. 

Scott, Mrs. Frank Hall . 
Seabrook, Mrs. H. . 

Sloane, Mrs. Wm. ° 
Smith, Mrs. David Ganley 
Snow, Mrs. Elmer J. . 
Steinway, F. T. . 

Stetson, S. 

Sugden, Mr. and iVESs Arikar W. 
Vreeland, Frederick K. . 
Young, Miss Isabel 

432 Contributions of $1 each 
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$17,777 34 

The following contributed $1: each: Mrs. 
T. J. Abbott, Mrs. Charles. P. Adams, Max 
A. Adler, Rodolphe L. Agassiz, R. L. Ander- 
son, Miss Kate R. Andrews, Anonymous, 
W. W. Anspach, Miss Emily J. Anthony, 
Mrs. Duane Armstrong, Mrs. H. W. Atkin- 
son, John W. Auchincloss, Wm. L. Baily, 
Joseph C. Baird, Thomas E. Baird, Jr., 
Wyllys W. Baird, John T. Baker, Ancell H. 
Ball, Miss Emily Barclay, Mrs. A. C. Barnes, 
Mrs. Charles T. Barney, Mrs. E. S. Barrie 
(In Memoriam), J. Henry Bargram, Arthur 
J. Bauer, Mrs. H. Prescott Beach, Mrs. P. P. 
Beals, C. O. Beaumont, Truman Beckwith, 
Jr., Walter Beebe, Mrs. Wm. H. Bemish, 
Mrs. C. E. Benedict, Samuel Benson, 
William Biddle, John P. Binzen, Bird-Lovers 
Club (N. Y.), Miss Isabel F. Birdsall, Carl 
B. Bishop, Wm. W. Bissell, T. S. Blair, Jr., 
Mrs. F. Whitney, Miss Emma Blakiston, 
Miss Eleanor Blodgett, James Bond, James 
W. Bowen, G. H. Boyce, Mrs. Geo. C. Brad- 
ford, Mrs. Edward C. Bradlee, Albert R. 
Brand, Miss Florence S. Brandegee, Miss 
Katharine Brandegee, Mrs. H. A. Brayton, 
Mrs. Elizabeth G. Brereton, Fred W. Brill, 
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John I. D. Bristol, Andrew Broderson, 
Edwin H. Brown, Mrs. James P. Brown, Dr. 
Lawrason Brown, Lawrence E. Brown, Miss 
Alice M. Bullard, Julian Burdick, Miss M. 
Theodore Burt, Elmer T. Butler, Mrs. J. H. 
Buttenheim, Wm. H. Cady, Mrs. Jchn 
Callan, Charles S. Calwell, Mrs. J. N. Car- 
penter, J. J. Carroll, Dr. J. M. Carroll, Mrs. 
George B. Case, Charles C. Castle, Mrs. L. 
A. Cerf, Frank R. Chambers, Sidney Chase, 
Mrs. Lewis Chauvenet, Mrs. Howell Cheney, 
Miss Elizabeth Christian, J. R. Clancy, Miss 
Emily J. Clark, Miss Bertha V. Cobb, 
Francis W. Cole, P. D. Collins, Columbus 
(Ohio) Audubon Society, Miss Louise Condit, 
Louis D. Conley, John I. Cooper, Mrs. 
Alexis T. Cope, A. H. Copley, Miss Mary I. 
Corning, Mrs. Winthrop Cowdin, John L. 
Cox, H. T. Craig, Mrs. Charles L. Crocker, 
Miss Katharine Crocker, John C. Crosby, 
Mrs. J. H. Cruikshank, Miss Harriet A. 
Cunningham, Charles Curie, Mrs. H. W. 
Cushing, Mrs. William Dalton, Mrs. Richard 
E. Danforth, Dr. Annie S. Daniel, Clinton 
W. Davis, Gen. Milton F. Davis, Miss 
Sarah J. Day, Mrs. Arthur B. Denny, Mrs. 
Elizabeth P. Devens, Miss Katherine T. 
Dexter, Mrs. Charles D. Dickey, Mrs. 
Charles G. Dill, Mrs. Ruger Donoho, Miss 
Edith M. Downer, Miss Miriam S. Draper, 
Miss Helen Ives Driggs, Mrs. Goddard 
DuBois, Miss C. E. Dudley, H. H. Dudley, 
Mrs. S. Naudain Duer, Mrs. J. Robertson 
Duff, Harris T. Dunbar, Mrs. Nancy B. 
Dusinberre, Joseph H. Eberbach, William 
J. Eck, Mrs. Frederick Edey, Stephen 
Edson, R. E. Einstein, C. J. Elderfield, Mrs. 
Thomas S. Ellis, Mrs. Morgan S. Elmer, 
H. W. Ely, Miss Louisa J. Emery, Mrs. 
Helen A. B. Etheredge, Miss Mary Evarts, 
Mrs. Arthur Fairchild, Mrs. D. B. Fay, 
Wm. C. Ferguson, Mrs. W. L. Fernald, Mrs. 
A. H. Ferris, Miles Finch, Mrs. Janon Fisher, 
Mrs. Frederick W. Fleck, Mrs. Austin 
Flind, Mrs. James H. Flint, Cleveland 
Floyd, Jr., Mrs. F. W. Foedisch, Mrs. M. J. 
Forbes, Henry Forster, Daniel C. French, 
Mrs. Geo. E. French, C. J. Frost, Mrs. Lula 
E. Frost, Dr. L. Frothingham, Mrs. Arthur 
O. Fuller, Miss Elisabeth B. Fullerton, Hugo 
Gaensslen, Mrs. Geo. E. Gage, Henry J. 


Gaisman, Miss Elizabeth W. Garritt, Saxon 
B. Gavitt, Mrs. W. W. George, Paul C. 
Gifford, Frank Gillmore, George Gilpin, Jr., 
Mrs. Kulius Goldman, Mrs. A. B. Goodrich, 
Dr. A. Helena Goodwin, Miss Helen Gott- 
freed, B. Britow Gottsberger, Mrs. Helen 
Grab, Miss Marion Greeley, Wm. B. Greeley, 
Mrs. Percy L. Guiterman, J. P. Hall, Mrs. 
Frank S. Hambleton, W. E. Hannum, Mrs. 
Joseph Harry, Miss Mary M. Hart, Miss Eva 
Hawkes, David S. Hays, Miss Esther Hea- 
cock, Van Campen Heilner, Francis H. 
Hernck, Mrs. W. W. Herrick, Wm. W. 
Herrick, Jr., Mrs. Henry S. Herrman, The 
Misses Hersey, Mrs. F. W. Herz, Mrs. 
Russell A. Hibbs, F. J. Higginson, Mrs. 
James M. Hills, Miss Elizabeth N. Hoadley, 
James Hodge, R. H. Hogsett, Miss Marian 
Hood, Mrs. James R. Hooper, Miss Lucy FE. 
Hoppe, Miss Ida E. Horstman, Paul W. 
Houck, F. E. Howd, H. K. Hudson, Charles 
E. Hughes, Jr., Mrs. Francis C. Huntington, 


Mrs. R. P. Huntington, Miss Laetitia P. 
Huston, Mrs. Miller Reese Hutchison, 
(Geoeys lel, laliivdter, Wihes, IR. (C, lebyauuic, 


Courtney Hyde, Edward S. Hyde, Mrs. F. 
E. Hyde, Miss Carolyn L. Jameson, Jenneth 
T. Jameson, A. W. Jenkins, Robert E. 
Jennings, Mrs. J. Jeremiah, Rev. Alfred 
Johnson, Mrs. Frank S. Johnson, Miss Mary 
J. Kearsley, Francis Kellogg, Jr., Miss 
Georgiana Kendall, W. L. Kenly, Emil A. 
C. Keppler, Miss Martha K. Kimball, 
William F. Kip, William B. Kirkham, Fred 
C. Klussmann, Fred Kolb, Otto L. Kuehn, 
August Kuhn, Julius Kuhn, Mrs. E. M. 
Lapham, Adrian H. Larkin, C. W. Lasell- 
Mrs. Edward Laurence, Miss M. Leaven, 
worth, Mrs. Arthur Lee, Major M. K. Lee, 
Miss C. D. Lester, Ferdinand Letoriere, 
George deForest Lord, Hon. James A. Lowell, 
Clinton S. Lutkins, Col. D. A. Lyle, Mrs. 
Samuel McCreery, Miss Mary McCullagh, 
George McLean, Mrs. Ridley McLean, Miss 
Ellen McMurtrie, David Ives Mackie, Miss 
Emeline Maddock, Raymond W. Mainster, 
M. B. Marshall, Paul J. Martin, Mrs. Sea- 
bury C. Mastick, Mrs. Rudolph Matz, 
Jacob E. Mavus, B. Mayer, Miss Margaret 
Merkel, F. L. Merriam, Mrs. Henry von L. 
Meyer, Mrs. Ethelyn Edmunds Miles, B. D. 
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Miller, Mrs. B. D. Miller, Dr. Adelaide 
Mills, Frederic C. Mills, Missoula (Mont.) 
Bird Club, Lewis S. Mohr, Mrs. H. Mck. 
Moore, Gifford Morgan, Mrs. M. L. Morgen- 
thau, Dr. Robert T. Morris, Mrs. Madge 
Fenn Morrow, Dr. David C. Morton, Mrs. 
E. Moses, Edwin H. Mulford, Mrs. E. W. 
Mulligan, F. F. Murray, Mrs. W. L. Murray, 
Mrs. Emma C. Neilson, Mrs. Francis Neil- 
son, Dr. William W. Newcomb, D. P. Newell, 
Adolph S. Ochs, Oregon Audubon Society, 
John Ostermann, Jr., Mrs. Joseph E. Otis, 
EK. F. Pabody, T. S. Palmer, Miss Anna M. 
Pardee, Francis Neal Parke, Mrs. William 
N. Parker, Miss Edna Parlett, Miss Mary 
Parlett, Mrs. Wm. A. Patterson, Herbert 
Payson, Miss Alice W. Pearse, Mrs. Howard 
S. Peck, Miss V. F. Penrose, Mrs. Charlotte 
C. Perkins, John H. Perry, Julius C. Peter, 
Mrs. Arthur Plum, Daniel E. Pomeroy, Mrs. 
W. W. Porter, H. H. Porterfield, H. D. 
Powers, Mrs. Frederick L. Pratt, Sherburne 
Prescott, William Quaid, C. F. Quincy, Dr. 
Nora Rager, Howard E. Raymond, Charles 
H. Reckefus, Jr., J. J. Reed, Wm. H. Regan 
(In Memoriam), Rhinebeck (N. Y.) Bird 
Club, Miss E. Josephine Rice, Laurence J. 
M. Rice, Miss Alice A. Richards, Henry 
Richards, William S. Righter, Edward L. 
Ripley, Henry R. Robins, Thomas Robins, 
Morrison Rogers, Ashton Rollins, John J. 
Rothermel, Mrs. E. H. Rounds, P. W. Rouns- 
evell, Mrs. Charles A. Sackett, Mrs. George 
L. Sargent, Fred Sauter, Mrs. Robert W. 
Sayles, Mrs. E. L. Schaefer, Charles W. 
Schuler, Ha) G, Schwarz, Miss Hi Mr 
Schweppe, Mrs. Arthur H. Scribner, Willard 
Scudder, Dr. Anna P. Sharpless, Mrs. Henry 
S. Shaw, Jerome J. Sheas, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harrison Sheldon, Miss Dora B. Sherbourne, 
Mrs. E. J. Sherman, Henry W. Shoemaker, 
Mrs. A. Ritter Shumway, Edgar V. Sidman, 
Miss Martha S. Simonton, H. R. Sinclair, 


Frederick Skinner, Mrs. Henry Slack, Mrs. 
Burrows Sloan, Miss Anna Smith, Miss 
Betty Anne Smith, Daniel C. Smith, H. A. 
Hammond Smith, John Story Smith, Joseph 
N. Smith, Mrs. Maxwell Smith, Mrs. Pierre 
J. Smith, Walter H. Smith, Mrs. Winchell 
Smith, Ekko Sollmann, Mrs. Elizabeth P. 
Soule, W. F. Spencer, Alfred T. Stanley, 
Mrs. William Stanton, Mrs. Kate Dexter 
Stearns, Miss Charlotte H. Stetson, Mrs. 
Oliver Crocker Stevens, Miss Amelia Steven- 
son, William B. C. Stickney, Harry H. Stone, 
Jr., Robert G. Stone, Mrs. Samuel Strauss, 
E. W. Strong, Selah B. Strong, H. Arthur 
Stump, F. K. Sturgis, Mrs. Lucy W. Swift, 
Albert Symington, Mrs. Sidney R. Taber, 
C. M. Taney, Mrs. Fred W. Taylor, Miss 
Marcia I. Taylor, Mrs. George E. Tener, 
Ethan W. Thompson, L. S. Thompson, Miss 
Elizabeth Thurber, Charles W. Townsend, 
Dr. William D. Tracy, Lucius C. Tuckerman, 
Miss Harriet I. Turner, Mrs. Carl J. Ulmann, 
William H. Upmeyer, Miss Eugenia Van 
Cleef, Vassar Wake Robin Club (N. Y.), Ira 
Vaughan, Mrs. J. W. Vaughan, George 
Voigtlander, Dr. Samuel F. Wadsworth, 
Henry L. Walker, Mrs. Julius E. Weil, 
Charles W. Welch, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Walsh, J. B. Warriner, Mrs. Charles F. 
Wentworth, West Chester (N. Y.) Bird Club, 
Miss Gertrude White, Mrs. John kK. Whiting, 
Mrs. William Whitman, Jr., Edward F. 
Whitney, Miss Harriet E. Whittier, Mrs. 
George B. Wilbur, Ransom E. Wilcox, Mrs. 
Frank G. Wild, Mrs. Edgar M. Williams, 
Miss Adelina Willis, Irving L. Wilson, Miss 
Mary E. Wilson, Miss Mary Ray Winters 
Ermest Wolkwitz, Woman’s Club (Conn.), 
Mrs. A. B. Wood, Glen Wright, Mrs. Lucien 
Wulsin, Jr., Wyncote (Pa.) Bird Club, W. 
H. Zabriskie, Harold A. Zimmerman, 
Eugene J. Zukor. 


BITTERN 


Order—HERODIONES FAMILY—ARDEIDA 


Genus—BorTaurRus Species—LENTIGINOSUS 
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